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ON THE COMPETITION OF COMMERCIAL 
AND AGRICULTURAL INTERESTS, 


To the Editor of the Tradesman ; or, Commercial Magazine. 
Sir, 


Tr has frequently fallen to my lot to consider the various 
interests and objects of the different classes of our fellow- 
subjects; but it has seldom happened that much good has 
arisen from speculations of this nature, unless they can be 
substantiated by the most indisputable facts, and by an 
accumulation of evidence, which a noon-day sun can have 
no B amery to make an impression. When facts are not 
produced in support of speculative declarations, however 
just or pertinent, self-interest will bear down all before it; 
and all endeavours to correct the sentiments of mankind 
in these matters, though most essential and important, will 
be considered as no better than vain declamation, or the 
delusive effusions of some hireling scribbler, whose only 
view is to promote the benefit of his employer. 

Though it cannot be denied, that there are persons in 
the great metropolis of the nation, as well as in some pro- 
vincial towns, of such a description, it is surely too much 
to condemn, in a lump, the whole aggregate body of 
writers, on any one side ofa question, whatever may be 
its importance, because some of its positions may not 
accord with our own opinions. This would be an illi- 
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berality, to which, I trust, but few of your readers will 
feel disposed to subscribe or support. In the abstract 
state of the question, this will be readily admitted ; but 
when we proceed to the application, we are frequently 
compelled to make a pause. Self-interest pushes in to per- 
vert the ument, and to distort the position ; and then 
the writer is left at the mercy of this false intruder, and 
becomes completely bewildered in the mazes and laby- 
rinths which this busy innovator has thrown in his way. 

We cannot look back to the contending struggle be- 
tween the agricultural interest of the kingdom in general, 
but maintained by the county of Norfolk in particular, 
against the exertions of the West India oe which 
occurred at a period not long passed, without feeling the 
force of this observation. Fericulture and commerce at 
this time entered the lists, and the result was, that the 
former prevailed, and the latter was condemned to submit 
to the pressure, the force of which had long suspended 
their utmost exertions, and appalled the greatest exer- 
tions of the several owners of the trans-marine possessions 
of our fellow-subjects. The distilleries were to be sup- 
plied; but the great question was, from what quarter 
these supplies were to be obtained. Shall sugar or grain 
be used, was the great point at issue? and the agricul- 
tural interest | ger yoga. the result of which, in the 
present limited, and, in some measure, proscribed nature 
of our commerce, has been ever since felt in our markets, 
and lamented in every family (the agricultural excepted) 
in the United Kingdoms. This is no speculative asser- 
tion. It is a fact notoriously known, and universally 
established, by the assize of bread, and the state of our 
markets, weekly and every week, from the date of this 
victory. 

The old proverb says, that “ when the steed is stolen, 
we learn to shut the stable door.” A stoppage to the 
distillation from grain has been made. But when? The 
answer is not to be controverted. This is not done till 
the markets have been raised to a pitch, by which the 

at framers have not only amassed fortunes out of the 
necessities of all the other classes of society in these king- 
doms; but when the stock of grain has been so far ex- 
hausted by the distilleries, as to ensure from the remain- 
ing stock a continuance of the same enormous prices of 


the necessaries of life. Is this good policy ? Is this paying 
a due attention to the various classes of the community? | 
He must have entertained a very strong bias and partia- 
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lity, who can unblushingly answer these questions in the 
mative. 

But I wish my readers to beware of mistaking my 
design, or mis-interpreting my remarks. This is an 
abstract question, to which alone can give the proper 
answer. Unbiassed speculation might have gone far 
towards the accomplishment of so desirable an object, and 
the opponents in the two Houses of Parliament advanced 
their sentiments to that effect; but the landed interest 
prevailed, W numbers, over that of the penton, and the 

istillation from grain was resolved on. The advocates of 
the planters were comparatively but few ; whilst the sup- 

rters of the measure, who had an immediate interest in 
it, were numerous. Yet I mean not to say, that the ser- 
vants of government had any thing, as such, to do with 
the proposition. Individuall they might have the same 
bias with other gentlemen of landed property ; but in a 
political view, they had no more to do with it, than the 
most indifferent person in the British dominions. The 
measure was 1 yr and maintained principally by 
what has been called the patriotic side of the house, or 
the gentlemen in opposition to the politics of govern- 
ment ; and if government left the house to its own deter- 
mination, whether the proposed distillation should be 
effected from grain or sugar, it is not very candid, and has 
but little semblance of justice or honesty, to impute to 
ministers the consequences which have ensued from this 
measure of affected patriotism. 

This may be considered in another point of view, in 
which, I presume, every individual in these kingdoms may 
be fairly comprehended. Let us consider the difference 
between grain and sugar as matters of essential necessity. 
In the one the very support and staff of life is to be found; 
in the other we have a luxury, to which we have lo 
been inured, but which none will contend to be an article 
of absolute necessity. ‘There was a time, as we may learn 
from history, when sugar was little known to the inhabit- 
ants of these islands; though our ancestors had then the 
benefit of honey, and perhaps knew the use of some of the 
saccharine soutien which the introduction of 5 
might have superseded, and caused to be forgotten. But 
we must go very far back, into the remotest annals, and 
rommayy' peyend em, to the frame, of our bAngper pure his- 
tory, for the ment against the necessity of grain as 
on tamadal aedione of the human frame. How, then, 
stands the competition inte respect? It would be an 
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insult to my readers to draw the inference. It shall 
ather be left to themselves to determine this branch of 
ea nt. 

Before I proceed to the principal design of this Essay, 
I am inadvertently led to notice a recent occurrence in the 
commercial world, “ The Petition or Address of the 
Shipping Interest against the System of Licences.” The 
case is extremely similar to that I have just mentioned, and 
is fairly entitled to an impartial consideration. Here the 
Shipping Interest and the Commercial Interest are placed 
in competition ; and the same mode of inquiry would not 
be unnatural or unreasonable in this respect, as in the 
former instance. One class of the community is here 
o “wos to another, as before; but if we admit any 
difference, in point of numbers, either this or that may be 
entitled to a preference in our estimation, according to 
the view we are disposed to take of the subject. I shall 
here only observe, in general, that the greatest numbers 
have a fair title to be heard equally with the smallest ; and 
whether the great body of the manufacturers ofthe United 
Kingdoms have not a fair claim to be heard as well as the 
comparatively small number of ship-owners, can scarcely 
be disputed. 

Let us, then, see how the business stands. The system 
of the continental tyrant has excluded British shipping 
from every port on the continent, of which he has been 
enabled to possess himself, or over which he has influence 
sufficient to exercise any contro). Do the ship-owners 
wish to teaze the Prince Regent or the parliament for 
this? The government of this country cannot help it, 
unless it can he made appear that such exclusion has been 
occasioned by some public act of the British ministry; in 
that case, and in that case only, can they be blamed. But 
the Orders in Council are the great source of complaint. 
If these had preceded the Berlin and Milan decrees, there 
might have been some cause for such an address. But, 
instead of this, the Orders in Council are no more than a 
retaliation upon the acts of a haughty and tyrannical foe, 
to cause him to feel the effects of his own violent pro- 
ceedings. In excluding all commerce from his ports, &c. 
as already stated, in which British shipping is any way 
connected, under the menacing.penalty of confiscation and 
conflagration; surely the British ship-owners ought to 
have paused, before they had ventured on such a proceed- 
ing. Perhaps, however, ad might be less indifferent 
about the consequences, if they can procure a good in- 
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surance, even at high premiums, in proportion to the 
hazard, and thus, determined to have a dance across the 
herring-pond ; at all events the underwriters may be com- 
pelled ultimately to pay the piper, and the shipping in- 
terest still be promoted. 

Now we are to consider the — of these hostile 
restrictions on’ both sides. With al the tyrant’s rancour 
against the British government, the system of licensing 
neutrals has been adopted from the necessity of admitting 
the various articles of merchandise into the countries bor- 
dering on the ocean, for the sake of the customs\payable on 
importation, and procuring such articles of necessity as 
are nearly, if not entirely, indispensable. British shipping 
cannot be admitted into any port under his influence ; and 
if it must remain at home, rather than run head-long to 
certain destruction ; if that shipping cannot be freighted, 
but under the same risk and ger; and if neither the 
ship-owner nor the merchant will put to sea any property, 
until it is fully insured to its utmost value; one inquiry 
more can only be necessary to settle this point, whether 
the underwriters can possibly be so fool-hardy, or play 
such a desperate game, rather than stand out, as to insure 
any vessel or cargo under sugh circumstances. 

But this is not all. By means of this system of licensin 
neutrals, our manufacturers are very essentially relieve 
by the facility of exportation which is thus created. A 
vast number are thus wr gen by the merchants, th h 
this medium of commerce, which otherwise must be wholly 
starving, or in a state of desperation. It is true that 
neither the wages nor the quantity of employment may be 
altogether so considerable as in times when commerce 
operates freely, and without any restraints but the usual 
attentions to commercial regulations; but still it cannot 
be denied, that essential relief is procured for the vast 
body of our labouring manufacturers, though it may’ not, 
and we are certain, does not go to the extent of contri- 
buting to them absolute comfort. In holding out relief to 
the ship-owners, its operation must be as already stated ; 
and when they had brought ruin and destruction on 
such underwriters, as they could persuade to subscribe 
their policies, and ultimately on themselves by the ¢om- 
paratively small dividends which the effects of the under- 
writers of this description could possibly produce, under 
such disadvantages, and such continued losses, where then 
would be the relief they so pressingly require? or the 
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iy of the measures they are so anxious to promote? 
policy, therefore, must demand, that, under the 
present circumstances of commerce, the British shipping 
interest cannot be ameliorated, without involving in its 
consequences the ruin of the underwriters and of them- 
selves, and eventually also of the whole commercial 
world, which must be involved in the general havoc. 

To return to the design of this essay, which these obser- 
vations on the different interests of commercial persons 
are intended to illustrate ; we see in these instances suffi- 
cient reasons for the necessity 1 have stiggested of balanc- 
ing the agricultural and commercial interests of these 
kingdoms in even and nicely-adjusted scales. I have 
stated the rp ogres of a compliance with the terms of 
the address of the shipping interest; and I fear I have 
but too forcibly illustrated the serious effects of prepon- 
derance of the agricultural interest, in the present very 
advanced state of our markets. I had intended to offer 
some observations, with which design indeed J principally 
commenced this letter, on the necessity of encouraging, 
with every possible energy, the cultivation and enclosure 
of the vast quantities of waste land in the United King- 
doms. I had purposed to animate our southern nobility 
and gentry to follow the example of Sir John Sinclair, in 
the north of Scotland, and to take a lesson or two from his 
living volume of practical improvement in agriculture, in 
so frozen aclimate. I had determined to demonstrate its 
advantages to commerce, by its tendency to reduce the 
price of the essential articles of life ; and to prove that, 
with these important advantages to the community, the 
landed interest would not be injured, and the commer- 
cial interest would be highly promoted. But I shall 
make these the subject of a distinct letter in some future 
Number; though I am not without a hope, that what is 
now communicated may prove a stimulus to some of 
your readers to favour us, through your pages, with 
their observations on these very interesting subjects. 

am, Sir, 
Your’s, &c. 
W. D. 


Hackney, May 7, 1812. 
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ON THE COMPARATIVE STATE OF THE 
ENGLISH PEASANTRY. 


[Concluded from p. 391.] 


Sri.1 we are presented with another aggravation of their 
case. “ What adds to the evil is, that most of the work 
is performed by the men, the women sitting at home as in 
winter, which, especially in so os a climate, must be 
a great loss to the community as! well as to the labouring 
class.” I feel much puzzled to comprehend the drift of 
this additional argument, in favour of his libellous ca- 
lumny. When I say that I have been an eye-witness, on 
many occasions, to the industry and activity of women, no 
less than men, I am in no fear of being contradicted by any 
persons who truly know the condition of the peasantry of 
the county of Devon; and I think I might extend it to 
the two adjoining counties of Cornwall and Dorset, and, 
perhaps, also to Somerset, with an equal claim of atten- 
tion. But he admits that the climate is rainy, which is no 
very favourable argument in behalf of his declamation 
about harvesting ; though, after this observation, it will 
be somewhat difficult to account for the “ great loss to 
the labouring class” any more than to the community, 
which could in any respect be ameliorated. 

The effects on their minds are next described in terms 
not very favourable. ‘ The depressed state of that class, 
consequent to this system, is most uncomfortable to 
witness. Their manners are servile, from a consciousness 
of dependance, while their dispositions are sulky, from 
the irritability of want.” Ifthis pretended north-country 
farmer has not issued his lucubrations from some garret in 
Grub-street, and if any such person should be desirous 
of demonstrating that the writer of such scurrilities is 
what he professes himself to be, I can only blush for the 
man, even supposing him to reside in my native county, 
who is capable of advancing such rash assertions. “ But,” 
says he, “these two qualities have generated in their 
superiors a most unpleasant arrogance and harshness. A 
man of fortune, for instance, though perhaps warm-hearted 
and good-tempered, will seldom speak in a pleasant tone 
to a servant; and a gentleman will strike a peasant, and 
think he is only exercising proper discipline. Nor does 
the peasant think very differently; probably, all his ob- 
servation would be, ‘ Sure the squire is a very hot man.’” 
On these passages { would observe, that the manners of 
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all persons, not civilized in any considerabe degree by 
education or intercourse in society, with persons of genial 
manners and social habits, will naturally sink into servility, 
and I believe it would not be an easy task for the nerth- 
country farmer to fasten this imputation upon the peasan- 
try of Devon, more than upon persons of a similar class 
in other counties; and, to attribute to them in particular, 
what appertains to all others under similar circumstances, 
is a proceeding which, one would think, had something 
of vindictive resentment for its origin, occasioned by some 
unsuspecting or undesigning act of disrespect from some 
individual of this distant county, during the farmer’s peri- 

rination. ‘That their dispositions are sulky in any greater 

egree than others of a similar description is equally 
liable to objection. Timidity is a common effect of untu- 
tored nature. Where the bent of temper is not unusually 
brisk and active, it will be sure to. discover itself in the 
presence of superiors. A consciousness of deficiency in 
the modes of address will generally occasion an awkward- 
ness of behaviour, and an uncouthness of demeanour ; and, 
in associating only with one another, and seldom mixing 
with any persons of superior talents, reflections will turn 
inward upon themselves, without displaying themselves in 
action, and produce that habitual shyness or reservedness, 
which this /iberal-minded farmer has thought proper to 
stigmatize with the name of “sulky.” As this will ac- 
count for the rest of the observation quoted, 1 need not 
investigate that part of his remarks. 

Yet it may not be improper to notice the reasons he 
wishes to assign for this habit. It is “not,” says he, 
‘* in consequence of any immediate connexion between the 
parties producing contemptuous familiarity on one part, 
and patient forbearance on the other, but the mere rela- 
tion of ranks.” A familiar instance is then produced; 
whether real or fictitious is of no moment. “ If a country 
gentleman were riding on the road, and a peasant were 
negligent in not giving way, the horse-whip or cane would 
be directly applied, without any other knowledge or autho- 
rity, than that he who a it had a fine coat on, and he 
to whom it was applied had a shabby one.” ‘This is easily 
accounted for, from the observations contained in the pre- 
ceding paragraph. But this is not more the case in De- 
vonshire than in any other county under similar circum- 
stances, at an equal distance from the motregiene, or the 
place, of all others, where social habits are cultivated most 
extensively by all ranks @! people. He then tells us, that 
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“ in the north, the blow would be returned with interest, 
and the gentleman thought by his equals, to have been 
properly served.” But he forgets to assign the cause of 
this difference, which may be found in the remarks already 
advanced. He speaks of peasantry in a general way, as 
if the peasantry of Devon and the peasantry of the north 
were two different species of beings; whereas they are 
recisely the same originally, but are rendered diflerent 
”y the facility of education in almost every northern vil- 
lage, by means of free schools, by a constant association 
of improved habits, and by an emulatidn and spirit which 
are naturally excited, and prevent nature from sinking 
into that lethargic timidity already described as the cha- 
racteristic of the peasants of the west. 

He then says, that in Devon “ the peasantry are educat- 
ed,” to this servile submission, which he illustrates by an 
instance of “ the system of compulsatory apprenticing.” 
He tells us, that ‘whenachild is seven years old, the 
parish take it from the parents, and bind it to what ser- 
vice the wisdom of the churchwardens may direct ;” though 
he should have included the overseers, who, on all occa- 
sions, have at least equal power, and in many respects 
greater than the former. He then proceeds, “ one might 
suppose, those bound to agriculture would have the most 
tolerable servitude of any; if so, bad indeed is the best. 
The boy, knowing his master is bound to keep him, has no 
object but that of making his place as easy as he can, and 
does therefore nothing but when driven to begin, and 
watched through every part of the execution. The master 
too, receives him perhaps with as much reluctance as the 
boy feels in coming to him; for it is optional in neither. 
The discipline, therefore, is as harsh as the disposition of 
the boy is perverse ; both * gg are previously prepared 
to hate and be hated.” This, certainly, is a lamentable 
picture ; but does it not evidently proceed from the pre- 
mises? If “ their manners are servile, and their disposi- 
tions sulky,” I think both have been accounted for in a 
way somewhat different from the design of the north- 
country farmer. And if the parents are thus “ servile 
and sulky,” [ cannot perceive my very serious injury 
which their children can receive by being taken from 


them. At the worst, they cannot be more disagreeably 
laced, than they would have been under the same humble 
roof with their parents; and, whatever this farmer may 
state of the mutual animosity of master and apprentice, 
the former knows that he must receive the apprentice, or 
TRADES MAN'S MAG. VOL, VIII. 
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otherwise contribute to maintain him or her in idleness, 
instead of affording such child an opportunity of becoming 
an useful member of society. In point of maintenance, 
the apprentice will be benefited ; and in point of industry 
it must also be advantageous to withdraw the apprentice 
from the parents at this early age, before the habits of in- 
dolence have been confirmed and rooted. These consider- 
ations, which the farmer has neglected to state, supersede 
the greatest part of his assertions, and demonstrate the 
propriety of the measures of necessity he has thought fit 
to reprobate. 

It is then added, “ the boy has perpetually heard his 

arents say, ‘ itis of no use taking pains with that 
bid, for he will be taken from us at seven, and made some 
stranger’s drudge, to be knocked about for any body’s use 
but ours.””’ It may be so; but what does it prove? Cer- 
tainly nothing more than the stupidity of parents, who, in 
the lowest capacity of life, are neither capable of main- 
taining their chileren, nor will they suffer them to be main- 
tained by others, until they have first poisoned their minds, 
by instilling the principles of disobedience and undutiful- 
ness. New habits, and new situations and companions 
may, in time, be productive of new dispositions ; and, at 
any rate, the chances are in favour of the parish-appren- 
tice, and the ee ought not to be stigmatized in the 
gross terms which this writer has adopted. But, as if he 
was determined to carry the point in view, at every risk, 
he farther adds, “and the masters, knowing the general 
dispositions with which these boys come, and the plague 
they are to expect from them, effectually prevent these 
unhappy expectations being contradicted, by an unfeeling- 
ness exactly calculated to realize them.” Hence he would 
insinuate that the farmers and the yeomanry of Devon are 
as inconsiderate and stupid as the peasantry, and incapable 
of looking forward to the rewards in’ future of the exer- 
tions they or their dependants may make to bring these 
apprentices to a sense of their improved situation, and the 
means they posséss of attaining to conditions superior to 
their unthinking parents. ’ 

He is not even yet satisfied. “ These evils a¥e here 
exasperated by the unequal manner,” as he says, “ in 
which the imposition of apprentices is proportioned to the 
actual value of the land ; for the number _—— on 
estate, is me by arnold assessment, which, tho 
now glaringly unjust, the magistracy do not exert them- 
selves to correct ; probably they may fear a general new 
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valuation, leading to discoveries still more unpleasant ; 
so rather bear the ills they have, than fly to others that 
they know not of.” That these remarks are partly hypo- 
thetical, and partly founded on fact, must be obvious on 
the least consideration of their nature and tendency. But 
let us admit the fact for a moment. It is well known that 
no rate whatsoever is legal, but the pound rate accordin 
to the real annual value ; and any rate would be quash 
at once by the magistrates at quarter sessions, which is not 
so formed. Neither ancient penny-rate, or any other rate 
but the legal pound rate can “ maintained. This would 
give the fair proportion of apprentices, as well as of poor 
rates, or any other internal parochial taxes. If a person 
sustains, by such irregular and illegal rates, any material 
injury either in taxes or apprentices, he has no person but 
himself to blame for a tame submission to a glaring injus- 
tice. What are magistrates todo? They constantly quash 
all such illegal rates, whenever they legally come before 
them. But surely they ought not to be censured for the 
timid and pusillanimous conduct of individuals, when, for 
any thing they know, all parties are content. 

Having replied to most of this writer's positions, it will 
be unnecessary to take netice of some remedies proposed 
by way of indwenee’ but, after our observations, which 
are far more extensive than those he has briefly proposed, 
it seems altogether unnecessary to enlarge upon them. 

I am, Sir, 
Your constant reader, 
Honiton, April 10, 1812. , 
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ON MAXIMS FOR ELECTORS. 
[Concluded from p. 386.) 











Havina noticed nine of these maxims, under the sig- 
nature of COMMON SENSE, and pointed out their futility 
in some respects, and their me ste tendency in others, 
I come now to the renTH, on the selection of candidates. 
Perhaps, in some of these remaining maxims, we shall not 
find altogether so much reason for animadversion, though we 
cannot suffer them to pass without notice. He tells us, that 
“in making the selection of candidates, on whom honest elec- 
tors should confer their votes, no rules of discrimination 
are necessary beyond those required for the management 
of the ordinary affairs of , But, with leave of this 
m2 
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writer, we feel so much of its tendency to countenance the 
‘* Majesty of the People,” that some consideration beyond 
that of the ordinary affairs of life, seems to be essentially 
necessary. Besides the expression of the “ ordinary af- 
fairs of life,’ is extremely vague and uncertain. What 
the carpenter may consider under such a description, can- 
not even hold true of the shoemaker ; and what the lawyer 
may comprehend under the same expression may be very 
disproportioned to the ideas of the printer or bookseller. 
Whether he means that each of these is enabled to judge 
of the propriety of public measures (for that, by the su 
sequent questions, is evidently included), | aes myself 
at a loss to determine; but if he does, we might fairly en- 
quire, whether this rule or maxim is to apply to every 
verson who may vote for or against the Revocation of the 
of the Orders in Council, or, for or against the system of 
licences for commercial purposes, or, for or against the 
monopoly of the East India Company (though the public 
are pretty well agreed on that subject). Does not an 
accurate knowledge of these complicated and intricate 
concerns require somewhat greater faculties to enable a 
person to judge, than what usually falls to the lot of the 
carpenter or the shoemaker, or any similar artisan or 
tradesman? I mean not to depretiate any of them; each 
of them may be honest and well-meaning persons in their 
way, but, without an unusual cultivation of talents, which 
does not commonly fall to the lot of persons in such situa- 
tions, we cannot expect from them the capacity of the 
lawyer, or even of the bookseller, On the subject of a 
candidate’s re-election for the same county, city, or bo- 
rough, or his election to any other after having had a seat 
in parliament, the competency of such candidate -is not 
surely to be determined by his having voted for or against 
any of the above questions, or any others of a nature 
equally complicated or intricate ! Yet so are we to un- 
derstand it, if this maxim be just. Like all abstract ques- 
tions or propositions, therefore, it is capable of doing 
much mischief without its proper limitations and important 
restrictions. 

The next maxim is hypothetical, and is equally liable 
to create mischief, without the counteraction of other 
principles, as any of the preceding. It proceeds on the 
supposition, that “ his voice in the house has never been 
heard on the side of the people, of public justice, or of 
public liberty.” It is founded on the idea, that “ his silent 


votes have served only to swell ministerial majorities ;” 
3 
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and that “ his only present recommendations are his in- 
fluence with the minister and his improving fortunes at 
court.” In which observations it cannot escape the most 
superficial observer, that, under these plausible sugges- 
tions, the most deadly poison lurks. The word on/y is 
introduced merely to give a feasible aspect to the maxim ; 
for the author well knew that those, to whom he was ad- 
dressing his maxims, were not likely to make the cautious 
distinction, which is naturally suggested. ‘The inference 
was too pointed to suppose, that it would fail of the de- 
signed effect, of making the people dissatisfied with 
their rulers, and of stigmatizing the greater part of the 
representatives of the United Kingdoms, asa set of un- 
principled and worthless hirelings. The “new candidate 
of fair character and pretensions,” may be illustrated pro- 
bably at some future election, especially in the metropolis, 
by the partisans which are expected to contest the palm of 
victory with the present members ; each of whom consequent- 
ly regarded by our maxim writer “as a wolf in sheep’s 
clothing, and wholly unfit to be a representative of the 
people,” because he feels it his privilege as a man, and his 
duty to the public as a member of the House, to vote or 
express his sentiments according to his conscience, and not 
at the instigation of a faction. 

The twenrrn maxim has the same tendency, but is 
designed more boldly to attack the friends of government, 
merely because they are friends. ‘The offices under go- 
vernment should be filled by men of integrity and honesty ; 
and what reason can there be why an henest member of 
parliament should be as eligible for an appointment, as a 
person out of it? and is there not frequently greater rea- 
son why sucha one should be selected in preference to a 
stranger? And have not the oflicers of government very 
frequently by such means the opportunity of selecting per- 
sons the best qualified for the offices of government, from 
a knowledge of their fitness and abilities for the discharge 
of the duties attached to them, or from a reliance on the 
secrecy which ought to be attached to some of them? But 
this, it seems, is a crime of an unpardonable nature. Such 
a person, we are told, “ ought to be shunned by all inde- 
pendent and honest electors, whose bounden duty it is, not 
only to withhold their own votes, but, from a national 
ciuse, to oppose him, by bringing forward and zealously 
su ‘ping any other candidate.” As well might he have 
said, 


that the measure of any minister, however right, 
must be opposed by the representative of these “ independ- 
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ent and honest electors,” and the will of opposition be sup- 
rted at all events, however erroneous and ruinous to 
the state. These, indeed, are worthy proofs of zealous 
patriotism ; but they are the proofs which the author of 
Common Sense has thought proper to digest into the 
shape of maxims. 
he next maxim is partly hypothetical, and partly con- 
sists of inference. “ The ready tools of ministry,” is an 
expression which has not ocr pretension to civility, nor 
does it exhibit any very poe er | trait of good manners. 
He assumes the position, that all persons who feel it their 
duty to vote with ministers, are such as are disposed 
thereto “ by habit, education, or system.” He well 
knows the effect such a bugbear will have on the public 
mind, especially on the conduct of the carpenter and the 
shoemaker, and persons in the inferior capacities of life, 
already alluded to: and therefore he draws the immediate 
inference, as a matter to be granted, without enquiry into 
its being well or ill-founded. and whether true or false, 
that such persons are “ consequently unfit to be trusted 
with the high responsibility of representing the interests 
of the people in their house of parliament.” Such bold 
assertions, and such unqualified inferences, can only be 
the production of persons, to whom the most opprobrious 
epithets, and such as shall here be nameless, ought to be 
applied. : 
ithe last maxim mentions, that there “ ought to be a 
solemn universal compact among electors,” and this tells 
us, that it is “important and elutary, and ought to be 
supported by all the public spirit, all the private virtue, 
and all the talents in the empire.” We felt appalled at 
this last expression, but leave it to our readers to discover 
the cause. But to let it pass, we are next instructed that 
this compact, “ should lead as far as possible, and as far 
as expedient, to the rejection of all dependent placemen, 
notorious place-hunters, and ministerial sycophants, who 
ought every where to be opposed by more suitable can- 
didates, and by all virtuous and independent bodies of 
electors.” If these observations were not found in sus- 
icious company, we should remark that we have as little 
Friendship r “notorious place-hunters and ministerial 
sycophants” as this writer; but surely there is a vast 
ifference between a member’s accepting a place from a 
minister, for which he considers him to be well qualified, 
and that of being a notorious place-hunter, which is such 
a charge as ought not to be advanced wantonly, or on 
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slight grounds. He then refers to the 12th and 13th of 
William III. to its repeal by 4th of Anne, cap. 8. to ifs 

rtial restoration by 6th of Anne, cap. 7, and Ist of 

eo. I. cap. 56; and afterwards adds, that “ its principle 
is tooimportant to be expunged from the minds of electors, 
on whom it ought to have an indelible and eternal effect.” 
The regulation in the act of William is, that wo person 
who has an office, or place of profit under the hing. or who 
receives a pension from the crown, shall be capable of serv- 
ing as a member of the house of commons, which he tells us 
‘“* ought to have an indelible and eternal effect,’ was in a 
short time found to produce so much inconvenience in 
conducting the affairs of government, that, we may fairly 
presume, it was this alone which occasioned it to be so 
soon repealed. How are ministers to manage the affairs 
of the nation, if they are not to possess a seat in parlia- 
ment? The principle, therefore, as the daily occurrences 
of the present times in both houses of parliament amply 
demonstrate, so far from being important, has been proved 
to be false and injurious; and how its effect can cither be 
considered either as indelible or eternal, requires sucha 
stretch of hyperbolic interpretation, as ought not to be 
countenanced in any sort of maxims, and much less in 
those designed to direct the votes of electors. 

Lawyers, like clergymen, he. dashes out at once, in his 
next maxim, as with a spunge. We shall rot spend time 
in refuting, seriously, the observations so illiberally cast 
upon one of the most honourable professions. Such 
levelling principles ought to be detested and treated only 
with contempt, as subversive of all orderiy government. 
Scotchmen, too, come in for their share of his obloquy in 
the next maxim; and his illiberal remarks are such, as 
every person of philanthrophy and friend of social order 
must despise. “ Bankers and money-jobbers, a species 
of Christian Jews,” are the next subjects for the exercise 
of his scorpion’s lash; on whom his animadversions are 
as base and contemptible as any of the preceding classes 
of the community. Another maxim is held out, contain- 
ing a sort of recapitulation of all these, under an idea of 
their sometime or other forming a “ majority of the 
house of commons ;” an idea as visionary and unfounded, 
as im reason it seems possible to be su d. And he 
concludes it by inculcating the “ay ae “on all free 
and high-spirited Englishmen, to discountenance such 


jobbing and corrupt candidates, to organize oppositions 
to them at every election, and to analyze and expose their 
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true designs to those who inadvertently support them.” 
Bravo! Mr. Common Sense, this indeed is laying the 
reforming axe to the root of the political tree. A little 
farther, and the work is done. It was time for this 
sagacious analyzer to submit to a little of his own opera- 
tions ; for which piece of service, we have presented him 
with something like a specimen of his own talent. 

Next he has a dash at the influence of the house of 
lords, and alarms the people against returning “ the son 
or other dependent of any peer of parliament,” to pre- 
serve the members of the house of commons from any 
bias or inclination to affect their proceedings. We shall 
not enlarge upon this maxim, though we think, as before, 
that the writer deals far too much in general charges, and 
in general insinuations. But he well knows to whom, 
and for whom he writes, and that all his maxims will be 
——* swallowed by the carpenter or shoemaker, and 
other descriptions of labouring mechanics or artificers. 
Having gained these, he has gained a great majority of 
electors to his own purposes ; and little cares what the 
lawyer or other person of liberal. sentiments and of ex- 
tensive education asserts, and often treats with equal dis- 
regard his neighbour the printer, or bookseller, though 
very extensive dealers in letters. 

We have but two more maxims to notice, and they are 
rather to be considered as inferences from the preceding, 
than as matters of any new consideration. [lence we may 
regard them as little more than a recapitulation of the — 
preceding assértions, and a summary recital of the pre- 
ceding inferences. - We shall not, for the sake of swelling 
our pages, repeat the observations already made on the 
several maxims; but we cannot close our remarks, with- 
out expressing our anxious wish, that our readers would 
not eo our statement on trust, but carefully examine 
each position for themselves, in concurrence with our re- 
flections. Of the consequences of such a careful and dili- 
gent investigation, by those who will avail themselves of 
the aids of Common Sense and unprejudiced Reason, 
we shall entertain no fears; convinced that our readers 
will see the propriety and pertinence of our animadver- 
sions, and be satisfied of their - owe of the genuine 
and unsophisticated principles of the writer we have been 


- examining. 
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ON THE RISE, DECLINE, AND PRESENT SITU- 
ATION OF THE COMMERCE OF THE BALEA- 
REAN ISLANDS. 


To the Editor of the Tradesman ; or, Commercial Magazine. 
Sir, 
Axruovan a survey of the interior constitution of a 
country, is almost ieliipeimnhls to a just development 
of its commercial relations, yet in the sketch which I now 
purpose to lay before your readers, I shall, from the 
nature of your miscellany, confine myself as much as 
possible to those points which are peculiarly connected 
with commerce, and from which I shall be gratified if your 
readers can extract either information or amusement. It 
will demonstrate that a people wholly attached to agri- 
culture, and the cultivation of their own native produc- 
tions, will never exalt themselves to a summit of flourish- 
ing prosperity, nor to that scale in the rank of nations, as 
to make their alliance courted, or their power dreaded. 
Although we find in every infant state, that agriculture 
was always the first and principal employment of its sub- 
jects, yet we shall also find, that a nation never made itself 
at and respectable, but by the means of commerce, and 
that it never began to emerge from its obscurity, until 
these means were resorted to, by which its own productions 
were introduced into and made necessary to other nations, 
and those articles received in return, by which its internal 
prosperity was increased, and individual property aug- 
mented. 

As Majorca is the largest of these islands, which are 
known by the name of the Balearean Islands, and has 
rendered itself the most conspicuous in the pages of com- 
mercial history, I shall make it my first study; but it will 
be necessary toa full investigation of the subject to take 
an extended retrospective view. 

The epoch in which commerce appears to have flou- 
rished in the highest degree in the Balearean islands, be- 

ins with the expulsion of the Moors in 1230. On the 

iscovery of the West .Indies, it again fell into decay, 
from which it has never properly recovered itself; with 
the exception of the trade of Minorca, which since it came 
under the dominion of the English flag, has been extend- 
ed by the commercial spirit of the British, and aided by 
British capital, has raised itself no undistinguished name 
in the history of commercial enterprises. 

TRADESMAN’S MAG. VOL. VIII. 3N 
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When James the conqueror, king of oy captured 
230, 


bd 

the Balearean Islands from the Moors in ! he divided 
the country amongst those of his vassals, and soldiers, who 
had assisted him in the conquest of the islands. In Ma- 
jorca, almost all the Moors were massacred; on the other 

d, a great number remained in Minorca, according to 
some historians amounting to 20,000, but which were con- 
sidered and treated by their uerors as slaves. From 
this circumstance, the natives of Majorca pride themselves 
on their descent, as they consider themselves truly and li- 
neally descended from the pure Spanish or Catalonian 
stock, whilst all the Spanish historians appear to take a 
peculiar satisfaction, in describing the nation of Minorca 
as a spurious and contaminated breed, between the Spa- 
nish and the Moorish. 

On their first settlement in the country, the new pro- 

ietors — themselves to bring their colony to a 

igh state of cultivation ; and for that pu , their sole 
employment was the culture of corn and vine. They 
however, soon perceived that agriculture alone, could not 
raise their country to a state of even comparative pros 
rity; and as ulation increased, they discovered that 
the produce the island was not sufficient for the support 
of the increasing number of its inhabitants, and they be- 
gan to consider of applying to those resources which lay at 
a distance, and from which no inconsiderable profit pre- 
sented itself to their cupidity. 

An island, from its particular nature and position, sees 
itself constrained to apply itself to commerce and naviga- 
tion. A continental colony, on an increase of population, 
has merely to cultivate the adjoining lands, to procure the 


" mecessary s for its increasing numbers; but an 
val 1 havin’ on ng 


ving only a determined extent, may supply an 
ample provision for a certain population; but as that 
population increases, considering the island to have attain- 
ed to its highest possible degree of cultivation, the natives 
see themselves obliged to have recourse to navigation, to 


“make that ciency in the necessary articles of life 
rt, ey ca 4 ‘ 


used by the increased population. In 

proportion as a nation emerges from obscurity, its wants 
increase, and with the satisfaction of those wants, founded 
properly on necessity, man creates to ne ay 
ones, and here luxury creeps on, which, were it possible to 
confine within bounds, is no mean assistant to the 

ity and the wealth of nations. 
The natives of the Balearean Islands had a particular 
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inducement to commerce, for were partly impelled to 
Sp aenn py nie reer es situation 

circumstances in which they were placed, which con- 
biel a them my | | —— my commerce ~ 

degree t and utility, and independent o 

obtaining a r supply of the principal necessities of 
life, they could ameliorate their own condition by the 
introduction of the produce of other countries. T 
found themselves situated in the centre of the .Mediter- 
ranean Sea, and surrounded by Spain, France, Italy, the 
Levant, Egypt, and ,» for all these.countries they 
might serve as a depét, for the various articles of merchan- 
Gise, and in return receive those productions of which 
stood in need, and which the circumscribed extent of their 
own country, and other local and general circumstances 
would not permit them to cultivate. 

The chie! productions of the Balearean Islands are corn, 
wine, and oil. Although Majorca is wholly cultivated, 
and scarcely a spot is to be found throughout the whole 
island, that is not appropriated to the cultivation of the 
above-mentioned uctions, yet it does not produce a 
sufficiency of corn for the support of the inhabitants; they 
are therefore, under the necessity of importing a consider- 
able quantity of corn from the states of and other 
neigh ing countries. 

Although the natives of Minorca are by no means defi- 
cient in labour and assiduity, and have cultivated every 
part of the island, from which the faintest prospect of 
success presented itself, yet notwit ing all the art 
and skillwhich has been employed, the i will never 
be in a state to produce a sufficiency of corn for the con- 
sumption of the inhabitants, and amma | so, when the 
number is tly increased by commerce. It is 
that about 00,000 uarters of corn are annually consumed 
on the island, $5,000 of which are imported from the neigh- 
bouring countries. 

In regard to the cultivation of oil. In former times it 
was very trivial. Diodox says, That the natives had no 
olive oll, and instead of it, besmeared themselves with 
linseed oil, and even to this day, the latter oil is in use with 
the common people. In Majorca, however, the culture of 
the olive tree is paid particular attention to, andall the wild 
olive trees are now ingrafted. The ex tion of oil is 
pay ang very ba ig ange Ln ares nore 4 bd Minorca 
on the other e€ much neglected the grafting 
of the olive trees, and I believe from no other reavon than 
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When James the conqueror, king of Arragon, captured 
the Balearean Islands from the Moors in 1230, he divided 
the country amongst those of his vassals, and soldiers, who 
had assisted him in the conquest of the islands. In Ma- 
jorea, almost all the Moors were massacred; on the other 

and, a great number remained in Minorca, according to 
some historians amounting to 20,000, but which were con- 
sidered and treated by their uerors as slaves. From 
this circumstance, the natives of Majorca pride themselve< 
on their descent, as they consider themselves truly and li- 
neally descended from the pure Spanish or Catalonian 
stock, whilst all the Spanish historians appear to take a 
peculiar satisfaction, in describing the nation of Minorca 
as a spurious and contaminated breed, between the Spa- 
nish and the Moorish. 

On their first settlement in the country, the new pro- 

ietors e ed themselves to bring their colony to a 

igh state of cultivation; and for that pu , their sole 
employment was the culture of corn and the vine. They 
however, soon perceived that agriculture alone, could not 
raise their country to a state of even comparative a 
rity; and as ulation increased, they discovered that 
the produce oft e island was not sufficient for the support 
of the increasing number of its inhabitants, and they be- 
gan to consider of applying to those resources which lay at 
a distance, and from which no inconsiderable profit pre- 
sented itself to their cupidity. 

An island, from its particular nature and position, sees 
itself constrained to apply itself to commerce and naviga- 
tion. A continental colony, on an increase of population, 
_ has merely to cultivate the adjoining lands, to procure the 

necessary support for its increasing numbers; but an 

island, having only a determined extent, may supply an 
ample provision for a certain population; but as that 
population increases, considering the island to have attain- 
ed to its highest possible degree of cultivation, the natives 
see themselves obliged to have recourse to navigation, to 
“make _ that deficiency in the necessary articles of life, 
which been caused by the increased population. In 
proportion as a nation emerges from obscurity, its wants 
me a with the satisfaction of those wants, founded 
properly on necessity, man creates to himself imagi 
enes, and here rwncenn. Aro on, which, were it posstble to 
eee ae is no mean assistant to the 
ity and the wealth of nations. 


The natives of the Balearean Islands had a particular 
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inducement to commerce, for they were partly impelled to 
it by necessity. It was, however, the particular situation 
and circumstances in which they were placed, which con- 
high them _ we —_ —— ~ ¥ emt we _ 
egree ofit and utility, and in nt o 

obtaining a saplien supply of the principal necessities of 
life, they could ameliorate theix own condition by the 
introduction of the produce of other countries. They 
found themselves situated in the centre of the Mediter- 
ranean Sea, and surrounded by Spain, France, Italy, the 
Levant, Egypt, and » for all these.countries they 
might serve as a depét, for the various articles of merchan- 
dise, and in return receive those productions of which t 
stood in need, and which the circumscribed extent of their 
own country, and other local and general circumstances 
would not permit them to cultivate. 

The chiel productions of the Balearean Islands are corn, 
wine, and oil. Although Majorca is wholly cultivated, 
and scarcely a spot is to be found throughout the whole 
island, that is not aes to the cultivation of the 
above-mentioned productions, yet it does not produce a 
sufficiency of corn for the support of the inhabitants; they 
are therefore, under the necessity of aes a consider- 
able quantity of corn from the states of Barbary and other 
neighbouring countries. 

Although the natives of Minorca are by no means defi- 
cient in labour and assidu ity, and have cultivated every 
part of the island, from which the faintest prospect of 
success presented itself, yet notwit ing all the ,art 
and skillwhich has been employed, the island will never 
be in a state to produce a sufficiency of corn for the con- 
—— of the inhabitants, and particularly so, when the 
number is greatly increased by commerce. It is computed, 
that about 100,000 quarters of corn are annually consumed 
on the island, 35,000 of which are imported from the neigh- 
bouring countries. 

In regard to the cultivation of oil. In former times it 
was very trivial. Diodox says, That the natives had no 
olive oil, and instead of it, besmeared themselves with 
linseed oil, and even to this day, the latter oil is in use with 
the common people. In Majorca, however, the culture of 
the olive tree is paid particular attention to, andall the wild 
olive trees are now ingrafted. The exportation of oil is 
py aa very ba iy mga ate pores neve va Minorea 
on the other e much neglected the grafting 
of the olive trees, and I believe from no other reason than 
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that their forefathers neglected it. This prejudice is how- 
ever, now almost obliterated ; some of the great proprietors 
of land have set the lower classes a better example, and 
the practice of ingrafting the olive woods, is now almost 
in universal use. The oil, however, which is produced 
upon the island is not sufficient to supply the wants of the 
natives, and a considerable quantity is, therefore, imported 
from Majorca. 

The remaining production of the Balearean Islands, of 
which 1 have to treat is wine. Diodox relates of the early 
natives, that wine was scarcely known to them. They 
were, however, so addicted to wine and the rites of Venus, 
that instead of their pay, they received wine and women 
from the Carthaginians. What a strange alteration has a 
short time produced! Formerly wine was scarcely known 
to the native of Minorca, and he sacrificed his daily 
earnings to obtain it; now he possesses it in superfluity, 
yet he lives in temperance, he sells his superior sort to the 
garrison, and retains the inferior for himself. Pliny says, in 
the 14th book, chap. 6. and in the 10th book, chap. 48, that 
the Balearean wine was highly esteemed at the time of the 
Romans, and that a considerable quantity was imported 
from Majorca.* In these times the wine might be made 
an object of exportation to a very considerable amount, 
were greater pains bestowed on its manufacture. But 
the natives are very deficient in the art of bringing their 
wine to a proper degree of fermentation, and the wine 
very often receives an injury by their gross neglect in 
allowing it to remain too long in ullage. 

The manufactures are very much neglected in the Ba- 
learean Islands, there being nothing manufactured but a 
coarse cloth, which is worn by the peasants, and by the 
women for their mantles. . 

it was not, therefore, a superfluity, but a want in native 

roductions, as is conspicuous from the foregoing sketch, 
which first induced the natives of the Balearean Islands 
to commercial undertakings. It is already known that 
before the discovery of America, and the passage to the 
East Indies round the Cape of Good Hope, the whole 
of the trade from the East was carried on by the way of 
Damietta, Alexandretti, and Alexandria. ‘The merchandise 





* Lib. 24. 6. Vina Balearica conferuntur Italice primis, 
+ A cask of wine containing about two hundred and forty gallons, 
costs about 12 or 14]. A vineyard which yields about three of those 
eagks, sells for about 1590l, 
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were conveyed to Suez on the Red Sea, andthence for- 
warded by camels, or on boats on the Nile to Cairo and 
the other principal cities. ‘The chief trade from the east at 
that time consisted of drugs and spices, and the natives of 
the Balearean Islands were in the habit of sailing to the 
shores of Egypt to bring away the valuable pnyrege of 
the East, which they afterwards transported to the other 
countries of Europe. 

It is a bold undertaking to tear a leaf from the crown of 
laurel which decks the brows of Columbus, but the dis- 
covery of the western hemisphere is more owing to the 
commercial enterprises of that great man, than to a lauda- 
ble and disinterested spirit of extending the fame of his 
country by new discoveries. The Portuguese were at that 
time in the habit of receiving their spices from the natives 
of the Balearean Islands, and the Venetians, and the profit 
which was attached to the trade, appeared so just in the 
eyes of Columbus, that aided by a bold | superior 
genius, he determined to discover some new route, by 
which he could obtain the spices, without being subject to 
the gross impositions which were practised by the venders 
of them, and especially by the natives of Majorca. 

This island appears to have been the great depdt of the 
eastern commodities, and it soon bacame the resort of all 
the southern nations of Europe, for the purpose of traffic 
and exchange. These favourable circumstances, which 
were further supported by certain privileges and immuni- 
ties under a mild government, animated the nobility and 
the higher classes of society to apply themselves to com- 
merce; and for that purpose, they let their estates, and 
some even sold them to raise or increase their capital. 
Their whole time was then devoted to commercial pursuits, 
and the zeal with which they were prosecuted, is evident 
from the following passage :—“ Tanta enfin era la Con- 
tratacion y el negocio, que los mas Ciuadadanos mili- 
tares, no querian merced de Cavallero, porque estos no 
podian entrar en el govierns del consulado, que es juridi- 
rion des collegio de lamercaduria, y era tanta la estima- 
rion y provecho del estamento y calidad de ciuda-dans que 

udieron licencia al ley para renunciar de cavalleros 
een se ciudadanos como en effeto les fue concedido, 
de aqui resulto el privilegio, que tienen de gozar casi Fe 
todas las mis mas pre eminencias de cavalleros, aunque en 
algunos officios entran con differente y segunda in sacuJa- 
cion.” 

The foreign nations, therefore, granted particular priyj. 
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leges to the natives of Majorca, and in some places the 

—_ declared exempt from all the duties which pom d 
levied on other commercial nations. Thus Majorca attain- 
ed the summit of her prosperity, and in the year 1520, 
she stood the foremost in the rank of commerce and of 


riches. 
R. H. 
[To be continued. } 





RESOLUTIONS OF MERCHANTS, &c. AT 
HULL. 


Resolutions agreed to at a Meeting of the Merchants, Ship- 
owners, Inhabitants of Hull, held at the Guild-Hall, 
on the 11th of February, 1812, 


GEORGE SCHONSWAR, ESQ. MAYOR; IN THE CHAIR. 


Ist—T nar this meeting sees no cause to alter, but, on 
the contrary, does approve and acquiesce in, the senti- 
ments expressed in a memorial to the Board of Trade, on 
the subject of licenses, agreed to at a meeting of the mer- 
chants, ship-owners, and inhabitants of this town, on the 
Ath of April, 1811. 

2dly.—That, lamenting the inefficacy of that memorial, 
the arguments of which the experience of the past’ year 
has afforded many weighty and important reasons to 
strengthen and confirm, this meeting does conceive it to be 
incumbent upon it, to approach the legislature with a de- 
claration of the unchanged opinion of the merchants and 
inhabitants of Hull, on the granting of licenses to foreign 
vessels, to trade between this country and these ports of 
—— from which the British flag is excluded. 

ly.—That it is the firm persuasion of this meeting, 

that this system of licenses is injurious to the trade and 
interests of the United Kingdom, is calculated to drain it 
of its resources—to nourish a race of seamen in the ports 
of the continent—to enco a spirit of commercial en- 
terprise in hostile states—and to deprive the British mer- 
chant of that prospect of reward, without which, his 
labours must be rendered unavailing to the benefit of 
himself and of his country. 

4thly.—That this meeting is seriously impressed with a 
consciousness of the immo am, as well as the impolicy 
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of licensés; that it contemplates, with feelings of shame 
and indignation, those frauds, collusions, and forgeries of 
documents, which are notoriously known to have arisen 
from the license system, as equally contrary to the dictates 
of religion, and subversive of that high sense of honour 
—that probity and good faith, which have hitherto been 
the gl me characteristics of British merchants, and 
in the maintenance or decline of which, the welfare, and 
even the existence, of the constitution, is, in its judgment, 
deeply and inseparably involved. 

5thly.—That, fully convinced of the truth and impor- 
tance of these principles, this meeting does agree to pre- 
sent a petition to the honourable the House of Commons 
in parliament assembled, praying that they will take the 
subject of granting licenses to foreign vessels to trade be- 
tween this country and ports from which its flag is excluded, 
into their serious consideration; and that they will apply 
such remedy to the evils now existing, as in their wisdom 
may seem most expedient. 

thly.—That the petition now read, be approved and 

adopted by this meeting, and, that after it has been signed, 
it be transmitted by the mayor to the members for //u/l, 
to be by them presented to the House of Commons. 

7thly.—That the under-mentioned oe be ap- 
pointed a committee, with power to add to their number, 
to carry into effect these resolutions, and that they be 
di to transmit copies of the petition to the members 
for the county, yp wg their support; and also to the 


principal ports of the kingdom as they may think proper. 
THE MAYOR MR. J.8. BOWDEN 
_MR. ALDERMAN WRAY MR. J. N. CROSSE 
MR. ALDERMAN HOXON MR. JOHN HILL 
MR. ALDERMAN HOLLING- MR. JOHN HOLDSWORTH 
WoRTH MR. AVISON TERRY 


MR. CHRISTOPHER BOLTON 


8thly.—That these resolutions be printed in such news- 
papers as the committee may determine. 
GeorGe Scuonswar, Chairman. 


Resolved unanimously—That the cordial thanks of the 
meeting be given to the mayor, for his very able and impar- 
tial conduct in the chair. 
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Account of Vessels, with their Tonnage, Sc. 466 


An Account of the number of Vessels with the Amount of their Tonnage, andthe Number of 


Men and Boys employed in navigating the same (including their repeated Voyages), which 
entered Inwards and cleared Outwards, at the several Ports of Great Britain, from and to all 
Parts of the world, in the Years 1806, 1807, 1808, 1809, 1810, and 1811; distinguishing 






































British from Foreign. 
a INWARDs. 

z BRITISH. | FOREIGN. TOTAL. 

~ eS ee ee a=. — 

a Ships. | Tons. | Men | Ships. Tons. | Men. Ships. Tons. Men. 
1806 | 12,110 | 1,482,412 | - 88,963 | 3,792 612,800 | 31,346 | 15,902 | 2,096,212 | 120,309 
1807 | 11,213 1,436,667 | 84,997 | 4,087 680,144 | 32,488 | 15,300 | 2,116,814 | 117,485 
1808 | 11,305 1,311,966 | 82,617 1,926 283,657 | 15,540 | 13,271 | 1,595,625 | 98,157 
1809 | 12,656 1,539,573 | 95,795; 4,922 759,287 | 38,285 | 17,578 | 2,292,300 | 134,081 
1810 | 13,557 = 1,609,088 | 102,900 | 6,876 | 1,176,243 | 60,904 | 20,433 | 2,785,331 | 162,994 
1811 | 12,908 1,522,692 | 94,740 | 3,216 687,180 | 31,157 16,121 | 2,209,872 | 128,897 

ee ae eee _____, _. OUTWARDS. , w 

1806 | 12,259 | 1,485,725 | 94,513 | 3,457 567,988 | 29,616 | 15,696 | 2,053,713 | 124,129 
1807 | 11,428 | 1,424,103 | 89,720 | 3,846 631,910 | 31,411 | 15,274 | 2,036,013 | 121,131 
1808 | 11,917 | 1,372,261 89,601 1,892 282,145 | 15,671 | 13,809 | 1,634,406 | 105,272 
1809 | 12,499 | 1,531,152 | 102,523 | 4,530 699,750 | 37,256 | 17,029 | 2,230,902 | 139,779 
1810 | 13,090 | 1,624,120 | 107,713 | 6,641 | 1,138,527 | 60,870 | 19,761 | 2,762,617 | 168,583 
1811 | 12,774 | 1,507,353 | 96,739 | 3,350 696,232 | 37,262 | 16,124 | 2,203,585 | 134,001 





Custom-House, Ns 


28th April, 1812. 

















J. E. WILLOUGHBY, Ree. Gen. 
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Declaration respecting the 


Tue following is of the utmost importance to this com- 
mercial and manufacturing country, and therefore we 
present it at full to our readers. 

, Tur Epitors. 


MOST IMPORTANT DECLARATION. 


This morning the following Declaration has been pub- 
lished by his Majesty's Government. We can only say 
that we subscribe heartily to every line and word of it. 
But it is to be considered merely as the Reply to the Re- 
port of the French Minister for Foreign Affairs to the 
Conservative Senate, and not, we suppose, as the answer 
to the dispatch brought by the flag of truee. 


DECLARATION. 


“The Government of France, having by an official 
report, communicated by its Minister for Foreign Aflairs 
to the Conservative Senate on the 10th day of March last, 
removed all doubts as to the perseverance of that govern- 
ment in the assertion of principles, and in the maintenance 
of a system, not more hostile to the maritime rights and 
commercial interests of the British empire, than inconsist- 
ent with the rights and independence of neutral nations ; 
and having thereby plainly developed the inordinate pre- 
tensions which that system, as promulgated in the Decrees 
of Berlin and Milan, was from the first designed to en- 
force; his Royal Highness the Prince Regent, aeting in 
the name and on the behalf of his Majesty, deems it pro- 
per, upon this formal and authentic republication of the 

rinciples of those decrees, thus publicly to declare his 
Royal Highness’s determination still firmly to resist the 
introduction and establishment of this arbitrary code, 
which the government of France openly avows its pur- 
pose to impose by force upon the world, as the law of 
nations. 

“rom the time that the progressive injustice and vio- 
lence of the French government, made it impossible for 
his Majesty any longer to restrain the exercise of the 
rights of war within their ordinary limits, without submit- 
ting to consequences not less ruinous to the commerce of 
his dominions, than derogatory to the rights of his crown, 
his Majesty has endeavoured by a restricted and moderate 
use of those rights of retaliation, which the Berlin and 


‘ Milan Decrees necessarily called into action, to reconcile 


neutral states to those measures which the conduct of the 
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enemy had rendered unavoidable ; and which his Majesty 
has at all times professed his readiness to revoke, so soon 
as the decrees of the enemy, which gave occasion to them, 
should be formally and unconditionally repealed, and the 
commerce of neutral nations be restored to its accustomed 
course, 

“At a subsequent period of the war, his Majesty, avail- 
ing himself of the then situation of Europe, without aban- 
doning the einigle and object of the Orders in Council 
of November 1807, was induced so to limit their opera- 
tion, as materially to alleviate the restrictions thereby 
imposed upon neutral commerce. ‘The Orders in Council 
of April 1800, was substituted in the room of those of 
November 1807, and the retaliatory system of Great Bri- 
tain acted no longer on every country in which the aggres- 
sive measures of the enemy were in force, but was confined 
in its operation to France, and to the countries upon 
which the French yoke was most strictly imposed: and 
which had become virtually a part of the dominions of 
France. 

“The United States of America remained nevertheless 
dissatisfied; and their dissatisfaction has been greatly in- 
creased by an artifice too successfully employed on the part 
of the enemy, who has pretended, that the Decrees of 
Berlin and Milan were repealed, although the decree effect- 
ing such repeal has never been promulgated ; although the 
notification of such pretended repeal distinctly described 
it to be dependent on conditions, in which the enemy knew 
Great Britain could never acquiesce ; and although abun- 
dant evidence has since appeared of their subsequent 
execution. 

“ But the enemy has at length laid aside dissimulation ; 
he now publicly and solemnly declares, not only that those 
decrees still continue in force, but that they shall be rigidly 
executed until Great Britain shall comply with additional 
conditions, equally extravagant ; and he further announces 
the penalties of those decrees to be in full force against all 
nations which shall suffer their flag to be, as it is termed 
in this new code, ‘ denationalized.’ 

“In addition to the disavowal of the blockade of May 
1806, and of the principles on which that blockade was 
established, and in addition to the repeal of the British 
Orders in Council—he demands an admission of the prin- 
ciples, that the goods of an enemy, carried under a neu- 
tral flag, shall be treated as neutral; that neutral pro- 
perty under the flag of - a shall be treated as hos- 
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tile: that arms and warlike stores alone (to the exclusion 
of ship timber and other articles of naval equipment) shall 
be regarded as contraband of war; and that no ports shall 
be considered as lawfully blockaded, except such as are 
invested and besieged, in the presumption of their being 
taken [en prevention d'etre pris], and into which a mer- 
chant ship cannot enter without danger. 

“ By these and other demands, the enemy in fact re- 
quires, that Great Britain, and all civilized nations, shall 
renounce, at his arbitrary pleasure, the ordinary and in- 
disputable right of the maritime war; that Great Britain, 
in particular, shall forego the advantages of her naval 
superiority, and allow the commercial property, as well 
as the produce and manufactures of France, and her con- 
federates to pass the ocean in security, whilst the subjects 
of Great Britain are to be in effect proscribed from all 
commercial intercourse with other nations: and the manu- 
factures of these realms are to be excluded from every 
country in the world, to which the arms or the influence of 
the enemy can extend. 

“ Such are the demands to which the British government 
is summoned to submit, to the abandonment of its most 
ancient, essential, and undoubted maritime rights. Such is 
the code by which France hopes, under the cover of a 
neutral flag, to render her commerce unassailable by sea ; 
whilst she proceeds to invade or to incorporate with her 
own dominions all the states that hesitate to sacrifice their 
national interests at her command, and, in abdication of 
their just rights, to adopt a code, by which they are re- 
quired to exclude, under the mask of municipal regulation, 
whatever is British, from their dominions. 

“ The pretext for these extravagant demands is, that 
some of these principles were adopted by voluntary com- 

act in the treaty of Utrecht; as if a treaty once existing 
 eretect two particular countries, founded on special and 
reciprocal considerations, binding only on the contracting 
parties, and which in the last treaty of peace between the 
same powers, had not been revived, were to be regarded 
as declaratory at the public law of nations. 

“Tt is needless for his Royal Highness to demonstrate 
the injustice of such pretensions. He might otherwise ap- 
peal to the practice of France herself, in this and in former 
wars: and to her own established codes of maritime law, 
it is sufficient that these new demands of the enemy form 
a wide departure from those conditions on which the al- 
leged repeal of the French decrees was accepted by Ame- 
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rica; and upen which alone, erroneously assuming that 
repeal to be complete, America has claimed a revocation 
of the British Orders in Council. 

“ His Royal Highness, upon a review of all these cir- 
cumstances, feels persuaded, that so soon as this formal 
declaration by the government of France of its unabated 
adherence to the principles and provisions of the Berlin 
and Milan Decrees, shall be made known in America, the 
government of the United States, actuated not less by a 
sense of justice to Great Britain, than by what is due to 
its own dignity, will be disposed to recal those measures 
of hostile exclusion, which, under a misconception of the 
real views and conduct of the French government, -Ame- 
rica has exclusively applied to the commerce and ships of 
war of Great Britain. 

“ To accelerate a result so advantageous to the true in- 
terests of both countries, and so conducive to the re-esta- 
blishment of perfect friendship between them; and to give 
a decisive proof of his —_ Highness’s disposition to 
perform the engagements of his Majesty’s government, by 
revoking the Orders in Council, whenever the F rench 
Decrees shall be actually and unconditionally repealed ; 
his Royal Highness the Prince Regent has been this day 
pleased, in the name and on the behalf of his Majesty, 
and by and with the advice of his Majesty’s Privy Coun- 
cil, to order and declare : 

“That if at any time hereafter the Berlin and Milan 
Decrees shall, by some authentic act of the French go- 
vernment, publicly promulgated, be expressly and uncon- 
ditionally repealed; then and from thenceforth the Order 
in Council of the 7th day of January 1807, and the Order 
in Council of the 26th da of April 1809, shall, without 
any further order be, and the same hereby are declared 
from thenceforth to be wholly and absolutely revoked : 
and further, that the full benefit of this order shall be ex- 
tended to any ship or vessel captured subsequent to 
such authentic act of repeal of the French Decrees, 
although, antecedent to such repeal, such ship or vessel 
shall have commenced, and shall be in the prosecution of 
a voyage, which, under the said Orders in Council, or 
one of them, would have subjected her to captyre and 
condemnation; and the claimant of any ship or cargo, 
which shall be captured at any time salentouie to such 
authentic act. of repeal by the French government, shall, 
without any further order or declaration on the part of his 
Majesty’s government on this subject, be at liberty to give 
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in evidence in the high court of Admiralty, or any court 
of Vice Admiralty, before which such ship or vessel, or its 
cargo, shall be brought for adjudication, that such repeal 
by the French , spr see had been by such authentic 
act promulgated prior to such capture; and upon proof 
thereof, the voyage shall be deemed and taken to have 
beenas lawful, as if the said Orders in Council had never 
been made ; saving nevertheless to the captors, such pro- 
tection and indemnity as they may be equitably entitled to, 
in the judgment of the said court, by reason of their igno- 
rance or uncertainty as to the repeal of the French decrees, 
or of the recognition of such repeal by his Majesty’s go- 
vernment at the time of such capture. 

“ His Royal Highness, however, deems it proper to 
declare, that, should the re of the French decrees, 
thus anticipated and provided for, afterwards prove. to have 
been illusory on the part of the enemy; and should the 
restrictions thereof be still practically enforced or revived 
by the enemy, Great Britain will be obliged, however 
reluctantly, after reasonable notice to neutral powers, to 
have recourse to such measures of retaliation as may then 
appear to be just and necessary. 

“ Westminster, April 21, 1812.” 


*,* Ly addition to the above, we are happy to announce 
that an order has been issued for liberating American 
ships detained by English cruizing ships of war; as we 
trust it is a prelude to an amicable termination of party 
disputes between the two countries, and an earnest of 
returning commerce. 





ON THE AMERICAN QUESTION. 
To the Editor of the Tradesman; or, Commercial Magazine. 
Sir, 


Hlavine lately seen a small publication of one sheet 
only, though published at a price of no ordinary. consider- 
ation for so minute a production, | was induced to think 
that the substance of it, as it appears to be perfectly con- 
sistent with the design of your mstructive miscellany, if 
you should not have met with it already, may not be 
unacceptable to many. of your readers. It may be the 
means of inclining some others to favour you with their 
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remarks on a subject, wherein such a ditference of opinion 
has so long existed, and thus we may obiain something 
like an-established principle, by which our judgment may 
in future be regulated. You wiil not regard this commu- 
nication in any other view than as 1 have stated ; and | 
shalt hope for the concurrence of your approbation. ‘The 
motive which has been stated, as it may prove an excellent 
method of, in some respects, confirming my ideas of its 
propriety and its unfounded, or at least doubtful, assertions 
in others, and in both instances contribute to the satisfac- 
tion of many of your readers, as well as to 
Your humble servant, 
Hackney, May 8, W. B. 
I8!2. 


THE production to which I allude is entitled “ Ame- 
rican Question,” and purports to be “ a letter from a 
calm observer toa noble lord,” and to have been sug- 

ted by a declaration in the Times of April 23d. When 

e tells us that he has “no special bias to mislead him,” 
we cannot but feel desirous of following such a writer 
through the various parts of his letter, especially when it 
presents a hope that, from its moderate extent, it may not 
prove an Herculean labour. 

It must certainly be desirous to perceive precisely and 
clearly, “ the distinction which ought to be made between 
FRENCH PRETENSIONS and AMERICAN ACQUIESCENCE ;” 
but whether these have been so “ unwarrantably blended,” 
as he confidently asserts, is what I am not wholly disposed 
or prepared to admit, as it were in dimine, at the outset. 
Though there can be little doubt of its being written by 
an American advocate at least, if not a native of the 
western world, [ know you will not, on that account, re- 
fuse admission to such of the more prominent passages of 
this letter, as appear to me to be more particularly mo- 
mentous in their consequences, whether true or false. 

In this document he observes, these “ two objects are 
continued to be so blended, without excuse on the part of 
his Majesty’s ministers, and with a view to extenuate 
measures, which, with the knowledge they ought to pos- 
sess of the facts, cannot be excused ;” and in that obser- 
vation pretends to greater knowl in the true principles 
of diplomatic negotiation, than either the servants of the 
British government actually understand, or at least are 
willing to admit. But what soft of excuse or extenuation 
this writer expects from the government of these United 
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Kingdoms, or for what offence committed, they are thus 
modestly required to make such submission, does not so 
plainly appear. It is one thing to make a rash or un- 
founded assertion; quite another to resign substantial or 
even plausible reasons for sapposing the necessity of such 
ademand. For what reason fe has declined “ to distin- 
guish between French declarations and American acquies- 
cence,” I know not; at which I feel the more surprized, 
as he tells us it “ might be very readily shown.” He 
then says, “ the revocation of the Decrees of Berlin and 
Milan were announced in the letter of Cham y to 
General Armstrong of the 5th of August, 1810;” and 
adds that this is “the usual mode of such communications, 
as well in England asin France,” the original words being 
therein related in French, that they were to cease on the 
Ist of the following November, if the English should have 
revoked their Orders in Council. In the progress of ne- 
gotiation such communications must be made; but, until 
they are made acts of the government by whom they are 
made, or to whose representative they are communicated, 
they want the authenticity of public instruments, for the 
direction of other states. Has that authenticity sufficient- 
ly appeared to Great Britain, by any public act of the 
American government, to justify her in addressing her 
subjects on the occasion, on the subject of revoking the 
obnoxious Orders in Council, as they are called? The 
subsequent history of French confiscations, however, ren- 
ders the sincerity of this communication extremely proble- 
matical ; and no wonder, therefore, he should admit that 
‘ there are different constructions on the form and manner 
of this declaration.” The United States, according to the 
French ideas, were the only neutral power, to whom “ the 
renunciation and the conditions of it, could be properly 
addressed ; but some of the English require a more general 
revocation. Yet this does not alter the case as to them, | 
as he adds; and he intimates that it ought to have been so 
“viewed by his Majesty’s ministers.” 

He says the British government had previously bound 
itself to —_ when the Berlin and Milan decrees were 
revoked ; and the United States, in case of an alternative, 


had bound themselves to comply. England was required 

to revoke her Orders in Council, and renounce her new 

principle of blockade ; this, he says, was only by procla- 

mation, wanting all the essentials to constitute its legality.” 

Does he mean to say, that it would have been legal (by 

which I understand agreeable to the law of nations), to 
4 
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have blockaded the enemy's ports without a proclamation? 
That, surely, cannot be the design of this writer; though 
it is difficult to assign its real intent, anless it be to mislead 
and deceive. Does he pretend to call that a “ new prin- 
ciple of blockade,” which is not followed up unremittingly 
by a chain of ships cruising immediately off the several 
ports within the limits so stated to be blockaded? Perhaps 
80; becatise he must know that in stormy weather, upon a 
lee-shore, those blockading vessels must be forced upon 
the enemy's coast, the ships lost or come into the hands of 
the enemy, and their crews made prisoners, or exposed to 
see he blockade which is not thus supported, seems 

ere to be considered as the result of a principle novel in 
its naturé, and unaccredited by the law of nations. And 
having thus touched upon this “new principle of block- 
ade,” there is still greater difficulty in ascertaining the 
operation of the law of nations ; for nothing is more ob- 
vious than the violation of every established or recognized 
law, to make way for the French introduction of what they 
choose to call the law of nations. 

In asserting that “ the revocation in question would 
put an end to the principle of retaliation,” there seefis 
more to be comprehended than meets the eye. The pré- 
tended blockade set up by France is a mere mockery; for 
what are they to blockade, when they have no ships? Eng- 
land has ships in abundance; she can blockade, but she 
cannot be compelled by any law of nations to keep them 
at sea in all weathers, though ships attempting to infringe 
the blockade will be equally liable to capture, whatever 
risk they may run from British cruizers, or the dangers of 
the sea. The consequences, however disastrous from the 
latter cause, or unsuccessful from the former, will not less 
be misfortunes of their own seeking, than if they had been 
captured by a declared enemy. To talk of a “ blockade 

proclamation heing rice set up,” is a insinnation 
altogether unfounded. A blockade without a proclama- 
tion would be no better than public robbery, ahd must be 
coridemned by all reason and law whatsoever. A procla- 
thation, therefore, is indispensable, whatever becomes of 
the idea of incessant blockade. If no British ship shall, 
at any time, happen to be apon the coast within the limits 
of a blockade, the neutral Amiericans have the better 
chance of infringing it with impunity ; but it is ridiculous 
to say that a blockade is at an efid, the moment a British 
ship quits the blockaded coast by stress of weather, or 
returns to her own ports to refit or victual, or for any other 
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cause whatsoever. It is the proclamation and notice to 
neutral agents or ambassadors, which sanction the blockade ; 
and by such proclamation and notice only can the order of 
blockade be terminated. 

It is next pretended “that the govefnment of the United 
States disavowed the pretensions set up by the French 
government ;”’ and he says that any “ prevarication on 
the partof the enemy, after an abandonment of the Orders 
in Council, would be obnoxious to the severest censure.” 
He then proceeds, “If at any time between the 5th of 
August and the Ist of November, when it was to take 
effect, the Orders in Council had been withdrawn, Buona- 
parte would have had no excuse for maintaining his 
decrees, that would have satisfied his subjects, or his vas- 
sals.” Such this writer conceives to be the case between 
France and England. 

If on some occasions, within our recollection, there had 
not been too much cause given to remind us of the Punica 

des of ancient times, it might have been possible for the 
British government to pay attention to such representa- 
tions; but when a writer invariably exhibits one govern- 
ment as immaculate, and as fully censures and condemns 
another without the least qualification, this consideration 
alone is suflicient to justify the exercise of caution and 
wariness. When the object of a rancorous enemy is no- 
torious; when his fulminating artillery is continually 
roaring for our avowed extermination; when every new 
discharge of his ordnance has only confirmed the savage 
ferocity of his design against the British dominions, and 
against British commerce ; a British ministry cannot 
surely be so blind to the interests of a nation, as to rest 
supinely under such yirulent prrceengh and permit the 
introduction of merchandise, for his immediate and essen- 
tial accommodation, without taking the necessary measures 
to prevent it, If America, considered as a neutral power, 
shail subsequently fee] some interruption in her carrying 
trade, that power should pause belore it attributes the 
whole consequent mischief to the measures of the British 

overnment, Does not this consideration blend the ob- 
ects of “ French pretensions and American acquiescence,” 
jn a manner not to be separated? though this writer im- 

utes the act to the British government, and not where 
it ought to be placed, to the jens anxiety for become 


ing the carriers of the world, and their partiality to the 
Buonapartian principle of the law of nations, which 
5 
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supports and encourages that anxiety for his own pur- 
oses, 

The rights of neutrality are largely extolled and highly 
magnified in the subsequent part of this short pamphlet. 
The condition of France that the United States should 
cause their rights to be respected, is displayed as a justifi- 
cation. All is right, in his estimation, as it is dictated by 
ourarch-enemy. Allis wrong, as it emanates and pro- 
ceeds from the measures of necessity to which the British 
government has been impelled. Promises are made to 
France, which they are anxious to execute, for the reasons 
already assigned. Self-preservation on our part, indeed, 
interrupts that execution; and hence the acrimony, the 
violence, the scurrility, which have too frequently dis- 
graced the partisans of tyranny. This writer has acted 
with a better spirit in point of language, though it does not 
exculpate him from the manifest charge of ihisrepresenta- 
tion. 


*,* We have complied with the desive of our corres- 
ondent in giving admission to the preceding observations. 
“he remarks in the pamphlet alluded to, are evidently 

directed against the declaration of the British government 
of the 2Ist of April, respecting the conditional revocation 
of the Orders in Council; and to enable our readers te 
judge of the nature of this writer’s remarks upon them, 
together with the observations of our correspondent, we 
have felt it an indispensable duty to introduce that decla- 
ration at large in our pages for the present month. 


— — 


OPEN TRADE TO INDIA AND CHINA. 








To the Editor of the Tradesman ; or, Commercial Magazine. 
Mr. Epiror, 


I vear that you will reluctantly prepare your readers 
for another delay in the fair prospect of an open trade 
beyond the Cape of Good Hope and Cape Horn. 

1 cannot, however, avoid remarking the strange incon- 
sistencies which appear in the different transactions and 
correspondence lately published, between oard of. 
Controul and Leadenhall-street. 

In fact, Sir, it will not be difficult for Mr. Waddington 
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or any other author, to confront these great personages to 
their reciprocal disgrace, and in the name of national jus- 
tice, to assert and establish the grand legitimate right to 
an equal participation. 

But, Mr. Editor, I fear that this. great question, (the 
same with the “ Liberty of Conscience’ and “ Parlia- 
mentary Reform,”) hinges on something impervious to 
common capacity. It must be so, or we should not see 
such an annual hoax practised each session, whether of the 
United Kingdom or the Imperial Parliament. 

Who is the man who can and dare develop this, and 
unveil hypocrisy itself? Here would be an aetion of prime 
consideration, and the author would be indeed worthy of 
the civic crown.. 

I will not disguise to you, Mr. Editor, that [ am not 
writing without actual data; nor am | ignorant that there 
is yet left amongst a de ated people! just virtue 
enough to unmask deception, and unfold the chicane of 
courts. Nay, I will say mere; rumour whispers, that 
this sine qua non of a free people, and of our national 
happiness és already arranging ; and | will, therefore, so 
far console your readers as to intreat them not to despond 
if they should happen to be either friends of the liberty of 
conscience, parliamentary reform, or of an open e to 


India and China. 


May 22, 1812. 


Arevs. 
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KING’S BENCH. 


Syms v. Masson.—This was an action upon a Bill of Exchange 
for @2265 50s. which the defendant had accepted, as husband of 
the Northamberland extra East India ship. Mr. Garrow said that 
he should take the opinion of the court on this case. Generally 
speaking, an acceptor of a bill of exchange was always liable; but 
here the defendant only accepted as managing owner, and it was, 
distinctly understood that the bill was to be paid out of the pro- 
ceeds of the voyage; therefore, he submitted, that the bill in this 
case was to be considered merely as a voucher, thatso much was. 
furnished to the ship, and could not affect him personally. 

But Lord Ellenborough was of opinion, that as the bill was pr 
able at a specific time, viz. four months after date, the defendant 
had individualized himself as the acceptor, and was bound by bis ac- 
ceptance.—Verdict for the plaintiff. 

Sjeorgs v. Luscombe —This was an action upon a charter-party, 
by a captain against his freighter, for not supplying him with a 
cargo; and the Attorney-General, for the plaintiff, stated, that the 
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question would be, whether the defendant was excused from doing 
so by the American non-importation act, which rendered it unlaw- 
ful. The plaintiff had, in consequence of that act, requested that 
the charter-party might be rescinded, but the defendant had refused, 
that proposition, and bad preferred to wait 174 days beyond the 56 
days allowed, for which demurrage, at £5 per day, amounting te 
#888 18s. and for adead freight of £948 1s. 3d. this action was 
brought. The Attorney-General cited the case of Bright v. Page, 
aud observed with Ovid, 

“* Nec lex est justior ulla 

Quam necis artifices arte perire sud.” 

Mr. Park rested his defeuce upon an admission, in the plaintiff's 
hand-writing, that the defendant's agent duly offered the cargo at 
the time place, as agreed upon the charter-party, and. always 
continued to offer the same; a that the sole reason why it was 
ost taked on board was, the refusal of a permit at the custom- 

use. 

Lord Ellenborough said, that the question would not mix itself 
with the law upon the American embargo, upon the issue joined 
upon the 7th plea, that the cargo was brought alongside; and 
the 8th, that the cargo was refused and the contract therchy dis- 
charged. ‘The only question was, whether, upon the plaintiff's letter 
of adinission, the cargo was not provided, aud whether “ at the 
time and place” did not mean alongside. If so, takiag the plain- 
tiff’s own aceouat of the matter, the defeadant had done all he 
could, aad had offered a good defence on the first issue. The evi- 
deuce was under the plaintiff’s owa hand, and must be taken fortis- 
sime contra proficientem. U the zd, the refusal and discharge 
had net been proved, aud the plaintiff was entitled to a verdict. 
The jury found a verdict for the plaintiff on all issues, except as to 
asum of £200, for not supplying which, fer the support of the 
ship, while waiting for carge, a breach was charged, but for which 
it ~s consented that the jury should be discharged from finding a 
verdict. 

Jepson and Lewis vy. Willis and others.—This was an action of 
trover, for twenty pipes and three hogsheads of Madeira wine, 
brought by the plaintiffs, who are brokers, against the assignees of 
Mr. Willis, merchant, a bankrupt. It appeared that in mber, 
1809, the bankrupt obtained the plaintiffs’ acceptances fur £482 
15s. 4d. and £524 16s. Od. on the bill of lading of the wines, which 
bill the plaintiffs entrusted to the bankrupt to do the needful in 
the transfer of the goods to the plaintiffs at the West India Docks. 
The bankrupt returned the bills to the plaintiffs, with the initials 
I. L. purporting to be the signature of the deck clerk; but the 
- were never transferred into the plaintiffs’ names in the dock 

‘ooks. On the contrary, they were transferred by the bankrupt 
into the mames of Reed and Co. after the act of bankruptcy had 
been committed on the 8th and 9th November, by whom they were 
of course retransferred in September, 1810, to the assignees. 

Lord Bilenborough jaid down the rule of —, —_ the -y of 
21 Jas. 1. that if rson was in possession of the goods of an- 
other by his weasiah te the colour of which he held out a solvent 
state to the public, the o> Soe. in a of a bank- 
rupte y, become the property is assignees ; a’ question was, 
whether these seodsave not suffered to remain in the bankrupt's 
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name at the warehouses, and in the books of the West India Docks, 
(which was sufficient to clothe the bankrupt with the possession and 
credit of them), by the consent of the plaintiffs; and he who took 
an imperfect assignment of goods, must be considered as consenting 
to their remaining in the bankrupt’s possession, under the statute — 
Verdict for the defendants. 

Jones, v. Plumer, Knight.—This was an action against the late 
sheriff of London and Middlesex, for the amount of a levy under 
an execution, upon the effects of Mr. Pritchard, of St. Paul’s Church- 
yard, a bankrupt, which had been paid under an indemnity to his 
assignees. It appeared that the bankrupt, after a former insolvency, 
had been supplied with a sum of £1000 to re-establish him in busi- 
ness by the plaintiff, who was his cousin, and for this loan it was 
agreed that the plaintiff should have a warrant of attorney, upon 
which he was not toenter up judgment till it should become neces- 
sary. The bankrupt finding his circumstances embarrassed, having 
had it in contemplation to offer his creditors a composition of 5s. 
in the pound, and af exccution being threatened by a person of the 
name of Bailey for £500, which would have completely ruined him, 
gave the plaintiff his warrant of attorney, on the Saturday previ- 
ously to the Monday on which he committed an act of bankruptcy, 
and judgment was immediately entered up, the executigns coming 
in instantaneously, and the sum of £1400 being obtained upon 
them. The Attorney-General, for the plaintiff, admitted that the 
object of giving the warraiit of attorney to him was to prefer the 
debt of the plaintiff to that of Bailey, and sheltered themselves 
under the case of Holdbird v. Anderson, 5 Term Rep. 235, in which 
Lord Kenyon decided, that if A. indebted to B. and C. afler being 
sued to judgment and execution by B. goto C.-and voluntaril 
give him a warrant of attorney to confess a judgment, on whic 
judgment is immediately entered and execution levied on the same 
day on which B. would have been entitled to execution, and had 
threatened to sue it out, the preference so given by A. to C. is not 
unlawful nor fraudulent withia the meaning of the Stat. 13 Eliz. 


ec. 5. 

Lord Ellenborough said, that that case did not affect the bankrupt 
laws. The endeavour in this case, to defeat Bailey’s execution, 
might be the means of an ultimate and consequential effect, which 
would, by preferring the plaintiff's debt, diminish the fund out of 
which the creditors at large were to be satisfied. 

The Attorney-General said, that the effect of such a defence, on 
the part of the assignees, would be to give Bailey the cffect of his 
ee ae and to deprive the plaintiff of his. No case had gone the 

ength of saying that a warrant of attorney, given even the day 
before a bankruptcy, and in direct contemplation of it, was not 
valid, whatever might have been decided as to an assignment of 
property; and that was but a ticklish doctrine, and one which was 
thought very new when it was first pronounced: and there were 
many persons who had very serious doubts, whether it were not 
better that all a bankrupt’s acts, before his bankruptcy, should be 
considered as valid, than that suitors should be left in all the mazes 
of fraudulent contemplation of bankruptcy, a doctrine which opened 
a door to endless doubt and contention. 

Lord Ellenborough charged the jury, that no class of cases vio- 
lated our general feelings so much as those, where a security given 
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for the most moral and conscientious consideration, came to be cut 
down by the bankrupt laws. But it had been established by many 
precedents, that a bankrupt’s property was protected for his general 
creditors, not only by the actual line of the period of his bank- 
ruptcy, but against all previous preferences, in fraud of an equal 
distribution among these creditors. In this case, his lordship left 
three questions for the consideration of the jury: first, whether 
Mr. Pritchard contemplated bankruptcy ; secondly, whether he gave 
the warrant of attorney to the plaintiff in such contemplation as a 
preference to the plaintiff in defraud of the equal distribution 
among the other creditors; and, thirdly, whether he did this volun- 
tarily. His lordship, in averting to Twyne’s case, 3 Rep. 80. said, 
that that might be cited in support of almost any doctrine, and was 
only valuable as an authority for the sound legal propositions of 
Lord Coke, which it contained. The attorney-general had not 
contended, nor could it be said that the bankrupt was compelled 
to give the plaintiff his warrant of attorney, because he was under 
a promise to do so: the act must be taken to have been voluntary. 
His lordship knew.of no case in which it had been decided, that 
a preference effected by a warrant of an attorney should defeat 
the assignees; but it would still be open to the atterney-general to 
contend that a warrant of attorney was not under the circumstances 
of an assignment of property. 

The jury found for the defendant on all three points. 

In this case Lord Ellenborough ruled, that the conversation 
during an overture to an attorney to employ himself for a client 
was not protected by professional confidence. It had been decided 
by Lord Kenyon, that such communications were not protected 
in the case of a fraud committed after the attorney had ceased to 
be employed: so it would be before an attorney was employed ; 
and still more, as here, where he never was employed at all. 

Martin and Warren, Esq. v. Cooke and Ialford.—This was an 
action brought by the captains of his Majesty’s ship Implacable 
and of his Majesty’s frigate Melpomene, against their agents ew- 
ployed by them to effect a policy of insurance of £700 on the 
ship, and £5000 on the cargo of spars, on board the St. Nicholai, 
which had been captured by the laintifis as a prize, from Carl- 
scrona to Deptford. It will he recollected, that the plaintiffs failed 
to recover in their action upon the policy against the underwriters, 
(see the case of Martin y. Crokati) on account of the failure of 
Mr. Halford to prove the abandonment, which became necessary 
on the ship’s being run foul of by a Swedish brig, and bein oblig- 
ed to run into Warberg, in Sweden, a mere wreck, the hull of 
the vessel remaining, and the policy containing a warranty free 
of particular average, unless the ship be stranded. It was now 
proved by Mr. Pickernell, the prize agent on board the vessel, 
that when she was driven into Warberg, the diving commissigners 
supposed her a total wreck, and she was given up to them; the 
witness writing to the defendants on the 6th of October, that 
the ship awaited their instructions. On the 15th of October, Capt, 
(now Admiral) Martin wrote to the defendants to say, that the 
ship remaived for the underwriters’ disposal; and Mr. Halford 
proved at the former trial, that he did not shew the underwriters 
this letter, although he judged that it alluded to an abandonment ; 
but he himself did not think it a case of abandonment, notwith- 
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standing the plaintiffs might have expected him to abandon; and 
in this opinion he was confirmed by the underwriter and by some 
[sere ape who concurred with them. At the former trial, there- 

‘ore the attorney-general was driven to contend that this was total 
loss, in which case abandonment was not necessary; but the ver- 
dict went against him, and a rule nisi for a xew trial was refused 
him by the court, on the same ground. Thus the plaintiffs lost 
all benefit of their insurance, although they had paid the premium, 
and now brought their action against the defendants, their agents, 
for neglecting to abandon. Mr. Pitkernell farther proved, that 
the wreck of the ship and cargo sold in Sweden for a sum insoffi- 
cient to cover the expences of salvage, and that Warberg was 
50 miles from Stockholm, where shipwrights might have been 
procured to repair the vesse]. The action was also brought for the 
recovery of the defendants’ taxed costs, £118 6s. 4d. in the former 
action, and for the plaintiffs’ own costs in fourteen consolidated 
actions against the several underwriters, amounting to about £400 ; 
but it was agreed to refer these sums to more exact computation, 
and also the value of the policy which the attorney-general, for 
the plaintiffs, agreed to open, although it was a valoed policy. 

“Mr. Park, for the defendants, submitted, that not one of three 
counts in the declaration had been proved: the first charged the 
plaintiffs as interested in the subject of the insurance: so did the 
second. Mr. Park denied their joint interest. The third count 
charged their interest together with divers other persons, the 
officers and crew of both ships. But no joint interest was proved 
in the plaintiffs, which could carry them through the count. The 
plaintiffs could never be considered as trustees for their respective 
crews; besides, the defendants were agents for the ships, and not 
for the plaintiffs, and so they styled themselves in the account, 
which had been Hwy in to prove their agency, and which shewed 
them to be agents for all captures made by the Implacable and the 
Melpomene. 

Lord Ellenborough asked why this objection was not taken to 
the former action. 

Mr. Park replied, that he meant to have taken it, had not the 
failure of proof of abandonment served him. He was aware of 
the case in Sterling v. Vaughan, in which a count was introduced, 
averring the interest in his Majesty ; and also in the case of Routh 
¢. Thompson, in which the plaintiff was allowed to amend his decla- 
ration. The learned counsel proceeded to argue, that although 
where an average loss was excluded by the policy, it was neces- 
sary to abandon, non constat that a party might recover simply, 
because he had abandoned ; and to call attention of the court 
to the delay of taking any steps from the 18th of September, when 
the vessel was driven into Warberg, till the 6th of October, when 
the witness, the prize agent, wrote to the defendant for instrac- 
tions, and not to abandon. 

Lord Ellenborough said, that the protest imported the necessity 
of abandonment; bot asked the attorney ral if he cowld get 
over the objection to the counts of his declaration. 

The py ad Bn said he should contend that the plaintiff 
must be taken to be trustees for the crew. 


Tt occurred to Lord Ellenborough to try art action against an- 
other of the underwriters, averring the interest in his Majesty; but 
those actions were concluded by the consolidation-rule. 
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A juror asked whether, if the abandonment had been made, the 
plaintiffs would have recovered. 

Lord Ellenborough said, situated as the ship was, 50 miles off 
from the means of repair, it was fit that an abandonment should 
have been made; and that line of duty was clear and imperative 
upon the defendants. His lordship would not anticipate what 
would have been the event, if an abandonment had been made ; 
but he did pronounce the defendants guilty of an omission in not 
having abandoned. How far that omission was detrimental to 
the plaintiffs was another question. Understanding the plaintiffs 
letter as the defendants did, they had no alternative but to have 
abandoned; and they ought not have gone beating about. Their 
principal wished the abandonment; it probably might have done 
good, and could have done no harm. His lordship wished the 
case could be put in some way, which would bring all the parties 
off with honour. 

The attorney-general suggested, that the defendants should pay 
ho? seas all costs; and Mr. Park agreed to this on their be- 


Lord Ellenborough said, their conduct was very creditable, and 
he had observed on both parts a willingness to conduce to the ends 
of justice, which he was glad to see. 

A juror was accordingly withdrawn, and a rule entered into to 
that effect. ‘ 

Rucker y. Allnutt—This rule was called on. It was a Baltic 
insurance, free from capture in the port of discharge, with liberty 
to touch and stay at any ports or places for all purposes whatsoever, 
and also to wait for information off any ports and prenes and the 
question was, whether a stay in port from the 8th of November 
to the first of December, was longer than was necessary for such 
information. 

Mr. Park, Mr. Topping, and Mr. Scarlett, shewed cause against, 
and _ Attorney-general, Mr. Garrow, and Mr. Taddy, supported 
the rule. 

Lord Ellenborough said, that a painful duty was cast upon the 
court, to interpret a most novel instrument, some parts of which 
were contradictory and redundant, and others precarious and per- 
plexing. This was partly accounted for by the circumstance of 
policies of insurance bejng entrusted to brokers to fill up, and 
partly by the novel nature of the risks insured. The words “ any 
purposes whatsoever,” must mean purposes within the scope of 
the voyage, and under them the ship could not stay in port after 

ort, to speculate as at a coffee-house. The voyage was one of 

iscovery, the destination was uncertain, and the ship meant to 
feel its way; the provisions of the power were such, therefore, as 
would further this object. His lordship had held at the trial, that 
the expressio unius was an exclusion of the other general purposes 
of the liberty; but upon more mature consideration, he was of 
opinion that the liberty to wait for information off any ports, 
need not but narrow the general words of previous liberty. This was 


a specific provision not before provided for; for without these 
words, waiting of would be a deviation, though not waiting in 
port. His lordship could only say, that he was less certain than he 
was before, that the ship might not enter the ports for information ; 
he did not say that they might stay ultra the time necessary for the 
TRADESMAN’S MAG. VOL, VIII. 3@ 
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attainment of their object. At least, the question was fit for far- 
ther consideration; and an ulterior court might he resorted to 
upon the construction of this policy—Rule absolute, for setting 
aside the verdict for the defendant. 

Dacleish v. Brook—Mr. Park and Mr. Scarlett shewed cause 

inst this rule for a new trial; Mr. Attorney-general and Mr. 
addy, contra. lt was an insurance cause to any port or ports 
in the Baltic, warranted free of capture in the ship’s port of dis- 
charge; and the question was, whether the ship was so in port at 
the time of the capture. She had, in point of fact, arrived in 
Pillau-roads six or seven days, and the captain had gone on shore to 
give notice of arrival. illau is in the port of Konigsberg ; 
and the ship could not have gotten over the bar without unloading 
part of her cargo. The court held the ship in port, giving to that 
word the wide construction of Lord Hale, who intinded haven, 
and somewhat more within it. The object of the parties to these 
policies was, that the underwriter should not incur the peril of 
any attempt to land the goods, and to subject the assured to risk 
of Yand capture. Lord Bitenborough, in adverting to the case of 
Brown v, Tierney, which had been quoted by the attorney-general 
from 1 Taunton, 517, asked whether this ship was as much at open 
sea as ever she had been? She was within a very few miles of the 
bar, and according to the ee meaning of the word, was 
within her port of discharge. There was another point as to 
the return of seven guineas per cent. premium for arrival, upon 
which his lordship had some doubt, thinking that arrival meant 
sife arrival; but the rest of the court beimg of opinion, that 
those words being introduced imto the policy with reference to 
the benefit of the underwriter, and to discharge him from all risk 
upon the arrival, and that the ship and cargo were confiscated 
by the controling power of the port after arrival, the rule was 
made to enter a verdict for the plaintiff for £14 14s. upon a policy 
of £200, unless the court should otherwise determine. 

Mr. Justice Bayley added, that the assured treated it as the ports 
else what right had. he to anchor there? It was a deviation, and 
could not be spreneees by the liberty to wait off ports for infor- 
mation; for the captain went on shore not for information, but 
to give notice of arrival. See Jarman v. Coupe, 13 East, 394. 


YORKSHIRE ASSIZES, 


Wrigglesworth v. Staniland.—This was an action to recover the 
value of certain grocery lost hy the foundering of the ship 
William, on the passage from Hull to Selby.—The plaintiff is a 
grocer at Leeds, and the defendant a ship-owner, at Hull. A ve 
considerable property depended on the issue of this trial; m 
interest was excited, particularly nmi those ex to similar 
losses.—The trial commenced early on Monday 16th March, 
was resumed the following morning, and was not concluded un- 
til three o’clock on Thursday afternoon. The witnesses examined 
‘were extremely numerous; and the question to be decided bps | 
pon! ae ge been ge negligence ora Meee i 
ordi in nt of it, or from causes over whi 
the port had no pot ap 

On the part of the plaintiff it was contended, that the loss of 
the vessel was occasi by the master having sailed before the 
tide had sufficiently flowed, owing to which the vessel sunk on the 
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Witham sands, where she was lost. On the part of the defendant 
a number of witnesses, and particularly two pilots who navigated 
the Humber for years, were examined, and they stated that the 
William had sailed at a very proper time, and that the accident 
had been occasioned by the wind suddenly failing. 

The jury were so much impressed with this evidence, that they 
intimated to the court that they had made up their minds in favour 
of defendant. The plaintiff was consequently nonsuited. 

At these assizes im an action for recovery of goods, detained 
by a wharfinger, because the person to whom the goods were ad- 
dressed had become insolvent, and was iu debt, Mr. Justice Bayley 
adjudged, that whatever were ordered from one tradesman 
to another, such goods did not become the property of the orderer, 
until a bona fide delivery to him had been made. 


LINCOLNSHIRE ASSIZES. 


Faulkner vy. Tyerer.—This was an action brought to recover 
the amount of anote of hand for £20 given by a person named 
Jibb, in the year 1793. He had been long dead, and the action 
was brought against his surviving trustee. It was resisted under 
the act of limitation; but this objection was set aside by the oath 
of a person who heard Mr. Tyerer say, within the limited period, 
that he would pay the bill out of the property of Mr. Jibb. It 
could pot, however, be proved, that Mr. Tyerer ever had effects 
in his own hands, they being in the hands of another of the trustees ; 
a final settlement also had been made by all the executors, and the 
residue bad been paid to the son. Plaintiff non-suited. 

SITTING AFTER TERM. 

Levin vy. Allnut.—This was an action upon a policy of insurance 
from London to the Baltic. The vessel was captured in the port 
of Pillau, allowed to be the port of discharge of prs poy 2 by 
both the Prussians and the French. The Prussians came on board 
rather the first, but left the vessel in the possession of the French. The 
ship was warranted free from confiscation in her port of disc ; 
a Mr. Scarlett, for the defendant, contended, that that event had 
thus happened, Kovlge being her port of discharge. But Lord 
EHenborough stopped the learned counsel, being clearly of opinion 
against this defence, in point of law. Confiscation was a reductio 
in fisca, at least a seisure for the benefit of the state; how did 
this prize benefit the state of Prussia? certain Prussians came ow 
board, but they yielded to the French, who were more sturdy com- 

itors for the prize, which was carried away by them. His 
Lordship being of opinion that the capture did not answer the 
description in the warrant, the plaintiff was entitled to recover. 
The jury, however, declared their opinion, that this was a confis- 
cation in port of discharge. Lord Ellenborough told them, that 
it might be a loss, but it was not a confiscation by a solemn act 
of the state of Prussia, and Prussia was yet a state, and its king 
wore yet the likeness of a kingly crown; although, God knew 
how long he might continue to wearit. The law was thus; and it was 
because it was a question of Jaw, that his Lordship had stopped 
the learned counsel for the defendant, whom together with his 
peer ty charge, they ought to have heard at length, if the ques- 
tion been of fact. His Lordship was responsible to the court, 
and to bis country, for the os which he laid befor: the 
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jury, to which it was their duty to defer in fiading a verdict ac- 
o—s to their oaths. The jury, therefore, found for the plain- 
ti 

Maydew vy. Beil_—This was also an insurance from London to 
' the Baltic, of which Rovigshens was made the port of discharge. 


The Attorney General for the plaintiff, contended, that no license 
was necessary to Prussia, a country with which, although to use 
Lord Ellenborough’s expression, she had treated us a little dis- 
courteously, we were not at war. Mr. Scarlett said he could shew 
that during the whole of the year of the present adventure, that 
one pursued a system of closing her ports against us; but 
Lord Ellenborough said, that that did not import war. The ports of 
China, were universally closed against all nations; we, as a favour- 
ed nation, he believed, were allowed to enter Canton; but was 
China, therefore, at war with all the world? Mr. Scarlett contended 
then for a deduction upon the policy, because it appeared to have 
been settled by some underwriters at a loss of £75 per cent.; but 
Lord Ellenborough would not allow this, and the plaintiff had a 
full verdict. 

Yarborough and Co. v. the Bank of England.—This was an action 
of trover for three bank-notes of £100 each, in which Bankers 
at Doncaster were the plaintiffs, and Mr. Sidney, the attorney, of 
Furnival’s-inn, was the real defendant. It appeared that Mr. 
Sidney had lost his pocket-book in Fleet market one Saturday 
evening, and that the pocket-book contained four bank-notes of 
£100, each, one of £30, and several small notes, making the total 
loss nearly €500, for which he advertised in the usual way by bills 
cleoulahed by the goldsmith’s company, and by notice in the news- 
papers, offering rewards, first of £100, next of £200, and lastly 


_ of 200 guineas, for the recovery of the whole loss, with propor- 


tionate rewards for parts of it. During the race-week at Doncas- 
ter three of the notes of £100 were offered at the plaintiff's bank 
in change for small notes. It was not the custom of this house 
to make any entry of exchanged notes, but to trust to the balances 
of every note for proof of what business of that kind they had 
transacted ; so that they could only prove the circumstances which 
attended the taking of one of those notes, which their clerk recol- 
lected to have been indorsed with the name of the bearer, “ Captain 
Thompson, 25th September;” and he also remembered to have 
seen the person calling himself by that name on the race-ground. 
If a stranger brought a note for exchange to the plaintiffs’ bank, 
it was the custom to indorse on it the name he gave them; but 
to those applicants whom they knew, they trusted implicity. They 
had since this affair, however, adopted a more cautious plan; and 
it was proved at the present trial by a witness on the part of the 
defendant, who had been sent to the plaintiffs’ bank for change for 
a £50, as a stranger, that they not only took down his name and 
direction, but the numbers and dates of the exchanged notes. 

The Attorney General for the plaintiffs rested their cases upon 
proving the possession of the three notes, and their being sent 
up as part of ten such notes to their Gqents in town, Messrs. Gos- 
lings, who, upon sending them to the Bank, were apprised of the 


to f the ment of the three in question. This was suf- 
ficient title in the aintiffs to recover, unless it could be proved 
that the plaintiffs living at Doncaster picked Mr. Sidney’s pocket 
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in London. The plaintiffs’ balances were proved to be always cor- 
rect, which they could not have been, these notes been im- 
properly acquired. 

r. Garrow said, the Bank of England were the nominal de- 
fendants, being the mere stake-hoiders of these notes; and con- 
tended, that as one of two innocent parties were to lose the money, 
it ought to be the plaintiffs for their negligence in not receivi 
the notes with more caution. Lord Kenyon had decided, that if 
notes were acquired under circumstances of suspicion, the mere 
passing of them from hand to hand conferred no right in the new 
acquirer. He detailed the case under the commission of Nolan, 
a bankrupt, from whom several bank-notes were not forthcoming, 
for the loss of which he accounted by saying that he was over- 
turned in the Chester mail, and lost his pocket-book, containing 
several bank-notes of £1000. One of these notes afterwards ap- 
peared in the hands of a silversmith, in the neighbourhood of 
St. Martin’s-lane, who said that he had received it from a stranger 
to whom he had sold plate: the note was then of considerable 
date, so as to excite suspicion of its outstanding so long ; and 
under these circumstances the silversmith’s title was disputed. 
Suppose this travelling Captain Thompson had brought the one 
hundred. pound note to a Pear at Doncaster, instead of a 
banker, and had agreed with him, provided he would take the note 
in payment, to take off his hands several watches, which had been old 
shopkeepers, and which the pawnbroker was glad to get rid of,— 
would not that import sufficient suspicion to impeach the title of 
the pawnbroker ? 

The defendant failed to prove his actual loss of his pocket-book 
in Fleet-market, only proving his having bona fide received the 
identical notes of £100, which he advertised as lost, shortly before 
the loss happened. ° 

Lord Ellenborough held, that if one of the defendant's hand-bills 
had reached the plaintiff's shop in Yorksbire, of its doing which 
there was no evidence, he was not bound to look over all his £100 
notes to see if he had either of those in question. But the felony 
must be first established before the plaintiffs could be put upon 
shewing how they came into possession of the notes; and the actual 
felony could not be inferred from the defendants complaining 
of it. 

Me. Garrow reminded his lendebip that that complaint was cou- 
pled with the circulation of hand-bills. 

Lord Ellenborough added, that the plaintiffs did all they could 
in asking strangers for their names, when they changed their notes, 
When they got these names, it was true they had very little 
security; but that little might sometimes avail them. It was ne- 
cessary that country bankers should give such change, otherwise 
how was a mantrevelling in'a post-chaise with a £10 note to get 
on? Was he to carry a voucher with him all ovet the kingdom, 
—Verdict for defendant. 


COURT OF CHANCERY. 


Wakefield bank, v- Boldero.—On Friday last the lord chancellor 
delivered judgment in one of the many cases which have sprung 
out of the bankruptcy of Messrs Boldero’s house (that of the 
Wakefield-bank,) by which some points of great importance to 
country bankers and their agents were decided. 
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In all the cases, as well as those of the Hull, Yeovil, Leeds, and 
York, as the Wakeficld-bank, it had been the custom of the country 
bankers to send up to town bills before they came due, indorsed 


in blank. It ought to be known, said his lordship, that in such 
howe 44 the town banker will act fraudulently, he may do it ef- 
ually. 

Where the intention of the parties evidently is, that such trans- 
mitted bills shall remain as security only to answer a special pur- 
pose, such bills remain the peey. of the remitter; and in case 
of. ay ene | cannot be disposed of by the assignees, even if the 
town banker has a power to discount for a limited purpose; if, in 
fact, he have not discounted, and such bills remain in ie, they 
are the property of the remitter. | 

The case of the Hell-bank (decided on Tuesday) was put out 
of doubt by the express written declaration, that such bills were 
held as security only by Messrs. Boldero; but the lord chancellor 
held, that the same contract might be inferred, though there was 
no declaration, from the circumstances of the transaction; and 
in the case of the Wakefteld-bank, it appeared that im the weekly 
accounts sent down into the country, no credit was given for the 
bills until they became due. It also appeared, that when in fact 
some of the bills were discounted, no account of such discount 


* was transmitted, which was a confession that that was wrongfully 


~ 


done. 
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COMMERCIAL REVIEW. 


A Letter to Edward Parry and Charles Grant, Esqrs. 
Chairman and Deputy Chairman of the Court of Direc- 
tors in 1809, on the Commercial Monopoly of the East 

: India Company, Gnd on the Policy of the Establishment 

- of anew Coopeny. London: printed for T. Wilson, 

- St. Paul’s Church-yard, 1812. 

- AS the subject of this het has relation to a grand 

commercial measure, which for some time employed 

the tongues and pens of many of our coun n, and 
occupied, from —_ vay a amnentey ion } our 
pages, we avail ourselves of an early opportunity o - 
senting to our readers a summary account of the lela of 
this work. It —— to be an answer to the letter 
alluded to iu p. of-this miscellany, of the chairman 
and deputy-chairman of the date of Jan. 7. 1809, address- 
ed to Mr. Dundas; to which, as there stated, we. are 
desirous to refer our readers, as our view of the question, 
by this introductory observation, will be considerably 
contracted. In that letter, quoted from the printed cor- 

respondenee, they thus speak (p. 7&) 

«<The court have no hesitation in declaring their decided convic- 
tion, that it would effectually supersede and destroy the system 
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of Bast India administration, established by the acts of 1784 and 
1798, the only one,” as they assert “by which the Indian pos- 
sessions can be held to the mutual benefit of their immense. popu - 
lation and of the paramount state.” S 2 

Other observations of the same tenor we shall forbear 
from presnanss by which they wish to impress government 
with an idea that ses y Seer a renewal of their monopoly 
can be in any respect beneficial to the government at 
home. 

With these reasons ministers do not appear to have 
been satisfied, and the subject seems to have slept until 
the 18th of December 1811, when Mr.: Dundas revived it 
by a letter to the chairman and deputy chairman, in an- 
swer to theirs of the 7th or 13th of a 1809. The 
returned an answer on the 4th of March 1812, in the fol- 
lowing terms (p. 9, 10). 

“It is to be understood, we think, from your letter, that his Majesty's 
ministers have made up their minds not to hold out to the East 
India company an expectation of their being disposed to concur 
in an offer to parliament of any proposition for continuance 
of the present system of trade with India, without a previous con- 
sent on the part of the East India company that the trade with India 
shall be extended to the ships of private merchants.” 

On this our letter-writer puts (p. 11.) 

“To the court of directors a few plain questions. Do you 
really helieve yourselves in the dangers and ruinous . 
which in the letter, No. 8,” (of January, 1809) “ you have stated 
with so much eonfidence, as necessarily following the throwi 
open the India trade? Did you speak with that sincerity whi 
you profess, when you said that, as men solicitous for the welfare 
of your country, it was impossible for to advise your cen- 
stituents to seck a renewal of their ch on such terms? If it 
were so, how happened it that you did advise your constituents 
to seek such renewal, the moment you discovered that his Majesty’s 
ministers had made up their minds to concur in the renewal of 
the charter on no other conditions, and that no alteration in their 
determination was to be expected?” i 

The inconsistency of the company’s conduct is then 
shewn, in aid of the last query, as some evidence, at 
of insincerity ; and then the writer apostrophizes, What 

13). 
, Accept a charter, which you yourselves believe, would 
not only ruin the company, but destroy also every advantage 


the country might otherwise derive from its Indian ions | 
And yet, gentlemen, it appears that you did t of these very 
terms, the moment you saw you could get no + leave you 
to explain this.” sy ; 

' @ur letter-writer then proceeds to consider (p. 14, 
&c.) 


“ The prin evils stated as necessarily consequeat on throw. 
ing the Indian trade, under the following heads: 1. That it 
would raise the price of India goods in India, and lower them 
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here; 2. That it would probably cause the Chinese government 
to prohibit all trade with England; 3. That colonization would 
follow from a free trade, and be attended with many evils.” 

Each of these pleas is considered in its order, and Dr. 
Adam Smith, in his Wealth of Nations, is produced 
against the first ; after which their hypothetical arguments 
are stated, and their interested view of the subject repre- 
sented. ‘The second plea is postponed toa subsequent 
part of the pamphlet (p. 56, &c.); and, therefore, he pro- 
ceeds to the third plea, which, it is proper we should 
produce at large, for a competent view of the argument. 
(p. 22, 24.) 

“Amore serious consequence than all these would still remain. 
A free trade to India would unavoidably draw after it the residence 
of numerous and continually increasing Europeans there, what- 
ever prohibitions might be at first opposed to their settling in 
the country. When all restraint to the importation of ships and 
goods is taken off, men must be allowed to follow their property, 
and to remain at the place where they land it, till they have dis- 
posed of it; they must be allowed to navigate the Indian seas, 
and to return to the same place when their business calls them. 
They will thus insensibly and with hardly reasonable grounds for 
opposition, domiciliate themselves; nor would an unsuccessful 
trade prevent them, bat many would seek to indemnify themselves 
on shore for their losses by the voyage. The instances of such 
settlements will be numerous, and it will be impossible for any 
police to follow up the cases of individuals, and continually to 
exercise a rigorous system of exclusion. This has not hitherto 
been done, though attended with competitive’? little difficulty; 
and the attempt would soon, under the new order of things, be 
abandoned as hopeless. Colonization must, in such case, follow. 
Large communities of Europeans will struggle for popular rights ; 
new feelings, with respect to the mother country, new interests 
and attachments, will then spring up, and, in a region so remote, 
so rich, and populous, and so accustomed to yield to the ascendency 
of the European character, the tendency and process of these things 
cannot be difficult to conceive.” | 

But our letter-writer pertinently alludes to the conclud- 
in passage, as a bare and unwarranted assertion. Why 
did not state 
‘how the circumstances of the case were such as to be expected 
naturally to give such a direction tosome known principle of 
buman action?” ie Se 4 ‘ 

He then describes the futility of some assertions, as, in 
a certain proportion, the correctness of others is admitted ; 
and this idea of colonization is pursued at some extent. 


With respect to their contracts for ships, he points out 
some inconsistencies in their arguments and declarations, 
and forces them into a dilemma. 

The advantages of an open commerce are then detailed 
as they consist in revenue and in trade; the first of which 
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as he says, has never been equal to the expence. The 
company yearly contract fresh debts; and the Indian pos- 
sessions are a direct burthen on the resources of the 
country. He dilates upon this, and considers the trade of 
the last as an export trade. The ancients had a carrying 
trade; but our imports are mostly for internal consump- 
tion, which “ never can increase the wealth or resources 
of a country, but exhausts them.” He then states the 
insignificance of our ex trade to the East, as admitted 
(p- 39.) by the East India Company themselves; and 
hence he infers that, in a national point of view, the alarm 
excited at the idea of an open commerce is groundless. 
He then obviates the insinuations of smuggling at the 
out-ports, alludes to the commutation-tax, and other 
topics, states that our exports to the East scarcely exceed 
two millions yearly ; and the company declares this is not 
capable of extension. This, certainly must be deemed 
problematical. A country of such immense extent as the 
whole coast of Africa to the eastward of the Cape of 
Good Hope, with the whole extent of the coast of Asia 
beyond it, not admitting of exports beyond a value so very 
small in comparison, must, in the most abstract view of the 
question, be a proper subject of enquiry ; but, when con- 
nected with other considerations, setting aside any great 
expectations from the coast of Africa, at least until the 
intercourse shall have been improved, is entitled to the 
fullest consideration in a national point of view. The 
state of the country calls for the experiment, and the pre- 
dictions of an interested company must be received with 
every jealousy until they have been fully established. The 
commercial, the manufacturing, and the mercantile interest 
of this country, on the contrary, loudly demand a partici- 
pation in the trade to the East. 

But we shall now attend to their account of the ob- 
stacles, which, they declare, they have experienced. 
® “ India, they say,” (Page 47) “‘ has been at no time an importing 
pation. The manners and habits of the people are different from 
ours; and, being a manufacturing le themselves, they do 
not want articles such as are manufactured by us. The great 
body of the ew are besides too poor to procure more than 
the necessaries of subsi and very little is necessary in those 
warm climates. These obstacles, they say, have prevented them, 
after the trials and experience of two centuries, from extending 
their export trade, and must ever prevent such extension.” 

In answer to which, our author says, that ancient nations, 
which traded to India, had no surplus manufactures to 
export; which is inapplicable to a manufacturing people, 
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here; 2. That it would probably cause the Chinese government 
to prohibit all trade with England; 3. That colonization would 
follow from a free trade, and be attended with many evils.” 

Each of these pleas is considered in its order, and Dr. 
Adam Smith, in his Wealth of Nations, is produced 
against the first ; after which their hypothetical arguments 
are stated, and their interested view of the subject repre- 
sented. The second plea is postponed toa subsequent 
part of the pamphlet (p. 56, &c.); and, therefore, he pro- 
ceeds to the third plea, which, it is proper we should 
produce at large, for a competent view of the argument. 
(p. 22, 24.) 

“Amore serious consequence than all these would still remain. 
A free trade to India would unavoidably draw after it the residence 
of numerous and continually increasing Europeans there, what- 
ever prohibitions might be at first opposed to their settling in 
the country. When all restraint to the importation of ships and 
goods is taken off, men must be allowed to follow their property, 
and to remain at the place where they land it, till they have dis- 
posed of it; they must be allowed to navigate the Indian seas, 
and to return to the same place when their business calls them. 
They will thus insensibly and with hardly reasonable grounds for 
opposition, domiciliate themselves; nor would an unsuccessful 
trade prevent them, but many would seek to indemnify th lves 
on shore for their losses by the voyage. The instances of such 
settlements will be numerous, and it will be impossible for any 
police to follow up the cases of individuals, and continually to 
exercise a rigorous system of exclusion. This has not hitherto 
been done, though attended with com tively little difficulty; 
and the attempt would soon, under the new order of things, be 
abandoned as hopeless. Colonization must, in such case, follow. 
Large communities of Europeans will struggle for popular rights ; 
new feelings, with respect to the mother country, new interests 
and attachments, will then spring up, and, in a region so remote, 
so rich, and populous, and so accustomed to yield to the ascendency 
of the European character, the tendency and process of these things 
cannot be difficult to conceive.” 

But our letter-writer pertinently alludes to the conclud- 
in , as a bare and unwarranted assertion. Why 
did ey not state 
«how the circumstances ‘of the case were such as to be expected 
naturally to give such a direction tosome known principle of 
buman action?” ag ‘ , 

He then describes the futility of some assertions, as, in 
a certain proportion, the correctness of others is admitted ; 
and this idea of colonization is pursued at some extent. 
With respect to their contracts for ships, he points out 
some inconsistencies in their arguments and declarations, 
and forces them into a dilemma. 

The advantages of an open commerce are then detailed 
as they consist in revenue and in trade; the first of which 
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as he says, has never been equal to the expence. The 
company yearly contract fresh debts; and the Indian pos- 
sessions are a direct burthen on the resources of the 
country. He dilates upon this, and considers the trade of 
the last as an export trade. The ancients had a carrying 
trade; but our imports are mostly for internal consump- 
tion, which “ never can increase the wealth or resources 
of a country, but exhausts them.” He then states the 
insignificance of our ex trade to the East, as admitted 
(p- 39.) by the East India Company themselves; and 
hence he infers that, in a national point of view, the alarm 
excited at the idea of an open commerce is groundless. 
He then obviates the insinuations of smuggling at the 
out-ports, alludes to the commutation-tax, and other 
topics, states that our exports to the East scarcely exceed 
two millions yearly; and the company declares this is not 
capable of extension. This, certainly must be deemed 
problematical. A country of such immense extent as the 
whole coast of Africa to the eastward of the Cape of 
Good Hope, with the whole extent of the coast of Asia 
beyond it, not admitting of exports beyond a value so very 
small in comparison, must, in the most abstract pond of the 
question, be a proper subject of enquiry ; but, when con- 
nected with pe paler serra atike aside any great 
expectations from the coast of Africa, at least until the 
intercourse shall have been improved, is entitled to the 
fullest consideration in a national point of view. The 
state of the country calls for the experiment, and the pre- 
dictions of an interested company must be received with 
every jealousy until they have been fully established. The 
commercial, the manufacturing, and the mercantile interest 
of this country, on the contrary, loudly demand a partici- 
pation in the trade to the East. 

But we shall now attend to their account of the ob- 
stacles, which, they declare, they have experienced. 
® “ India, they say,” (Page 47) “ has been at no time an importing 
pation. The manners and habits of the people are different from 
ours; and, being a manufacturing le themselves, they do 
Bot want articles such as are manufactured by us. The great 
body of the le are besides too poor to procure more than 
the necessaries of subsistence, and very little is necessary in those 
warm climates. These obstacles, they say, have prevented them, 
after the trials and experience of two centuries, from extending 
their export trade, and must ever prevent such extension.” 

In answer to which, our author says, that ancient nations, 


which traded to India, had no surplus manufactures to 
export; which is inapplicable to a manufacturing people, 
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like the British. The lower classes of every nation are 
poor; yet the poor of India have a surplus of productions 
to export, and would certainly import to the ke amount. 
But the wealth of India is proverbially great. Yet the 
company are losers, if we are to believe their own state- 
ments, by the small export of British manufactures. “ It 
is better than that they exported none at all.” (p. 50) Yet 
officers of the company’s ships export nearly half as much 
as the company do, which they certainly would not if it 
was a losing commerce. A system of mismanagement 
only is the cause; in borrowing money in India “ at ten 
per cent. interest, for the purpose of purchasing goods, 
and of remitting home to provide for their dividends.” He 
then states the “ unfitness of the company as a commercial 
hody,”’ (p. 54.) to conduct such weighty concerns ; and, 
after some strong observations, thus spiritedly concludes 
this part of his argument (p. 55.) 

“It is really too much to be endured patiently, to see a com- 
pany of this kind, setting up their impudent pretensions to exclude 
the merchants of this country from any trade or any seas, and much 
more to the richest and most extensive part of the earth.” 

So little have been their efforts to promote the export 
trade, as he adds, that Birmingham manufactures annually 
sent out to all their settlements have never amounted to 
£1000 annually, nor more than £°2000 of the manufactures 
of Sheflield. g, much for their pretended efforts. And 
next, with respect to China, which was before referred, as 
our government still entertain doubts of the policy of an 
open trade thither, from an apprehension of individuals 
committing some outrages to offend that jealous power ; 
‘the consideration of making them amenable to the British 
government for any violations of commercial regulations 
established at Canton, &c. would be an effectual check. 
Experience, too, is against these plausible and delusive 
pretences. ‘The Portuguese were never expelled from 
China, whither they traded as individuals, though ; 
“they conimitted coustant acts of atrocity im China, -and in all 
the Eastern Seas (p: 59.) but-have a settlement at Macao dewn to 
the present time,” as he’ tells us; neither has their ‘decline of 
trade and power in the East been attributed by any writers that 
I have met with, to the atrocities, they committed there: but, 
first, to their falling for a time under the er of Spain; and, 
secondly, to their settlements in the Brazils, which afforded a 
more inviting prospect of profit.” It is added,-too, that (p. 60.) 
“the objects of their merchants that sailed to the Eastern Seas, 
ar on partly commercial, was also in part piratical, and in part 
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argument, our readers will aimply judge of the rest of this 
pamphlet ; which chiefly consists in obviating objections 
to an open trade to China, as well as to the various parts of 
India, from probability and from experience. Portuguese 
and Américans trade thither without any company or 
danger of being expelled from China; and what good 
reason can be assigned why British sailors in other mer- 
chant ships should not be in subjection to discipline and 
decorum, as much as Britishsailors in the company’s ships, 
or as American or Portuguese sailors? The American 
intercourse with China is rapidly increasing, though as far 
back as in 1785 they had fifteen ships when the English 
East India Company had but twenty-one; and many of 
their “‘ cargoes are the real property of British merchants 
thus trading to China by this circuitous channel.” Where 
then is the “danger in British merchants trading freely to 
China?” Certainly it can exist nowhere but in the imagi 
nation, and in the imagination only, of the East india 
Company, to give ‘them the fullest advantage and credit 
for sincerity. It then adverts to their trade with Russia ; 
but as we despair of doing justice to this very intelligent 
little pamphlet, we may be excused, after this interesting 
account of it, to submit the decision of the important re- 
gulation it proposes to discuss to the goodness of our 
commercial readers. 


= — — ——___ _____________] 


MONTHLY RETROSPECT. 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


Portugal.—Sincr the time of our last publication, we have 
had information that the vaunting Marmont has made an ad- 
vance into this country during the siege of Badajoz, with 
the view of compelling Lord Wellington to raise the siege 
of that important key of Spain. We have been informed also, 
that, as usual, every devastation and plunder was committed 
by his marauding army, which they could possibly perpetrate ; 
which was much to be lamented, and by no one more than 
the gallant gereral himself, who caused several detachments 
to march to their speedy relief, and compel the Gallic general 

“* To measure back his steps with rapid strides.” 

That such an inroad should have been made upon a people, 
who have already suffered such calamities at the hands of 
the malignant and cruel foe, is to be regretted; and though 
the plunder was not extensive, and but of small advantage 
to the invaders, the effects must have been severely felt by 
the unfortunate eaniaae Fy will expose them to the ne- 
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cessity of farther relief to remove the distresses thus renewed, 
and thus repeated by an inveterate enemy. In other respects 
this long-harassed country has been at perfect ease, and in the 
full possession of peace and tranquillity; insomuch that, but 
for a few debarkations of British reinforcements ate Lisbon, 
and by the absence of their gallant countrymen, who are 
fighting their battles against the common enemy, they would 
scarcely know that they were in a state of war. 

Spain.—Since the fall of Badajoz, we have had not much 
intelligence from this country, on which we can depend. In- 
deed, after such a successful conflict on one hand, and so 
severe a disappointment on the other, oe the necessity 

vancing Marmont, 
some respite from military operations was reasonably to be 
expected. This achievement has evidently disconeerted the 
plans of the French generals. Soult and Drouet, as well as 
Marmont, have found it expedient to fall back into their former 
stations in Andalusia, and evacuate Estremadura; and Mar- 
mont has also found it prudent to return to Salamanca in 
the province of Leon. In the latter country, in particular, 
their forces are obliged to be scattered so widely that the 
enterprizing Mina has, on various occasions, made successful 
sdteds on their escorts of provisions and plunder, and thus 
contributed to the augmentation of their distress; and has 
frequently been fortunate enough to make considerable num- 
bers of prisoners. 

On the other hand, in looking towards the south of Spain, 
we find that the accounts of the movements of Ballasteros 
to Seville were premature and incorrect. He did not enter 
Seville, as was then believed; but, on tarning to p. 415, our 
readers will perceive our doubts of the authenticity of such 
information. In fact, Soult returned to it within a few days 
after the fall of Badajoz; and if Ballasteros had Pach wera a 
entered into that city with his small force, he could only have 
expected to meet the fate which so imminently awaited David, 
and to have heard the ambitious Soult exulting in the stra- 
tagem, like his prototype Saul, that his enemy was delivered 
into his hands, by entering.into a city that has gates and bars. 
But Ballasteros, like David, prudently avoided the snare ; 
well knowing, that his little army could not withstand the 
united armies of Soult and Drouet, in such a situation, until 
the generals Hill and Graham could advance to his support. 
Yet, notwithstanding this apparent disappointment, which, it 
is probable, he considered as no more than a diversion, to 
keep Soult in check, amd thus eventually aid the siege of Ba- 
dajoz, it appears from very late information, that this motion 
of Ba!lusteros has been attended with considerable advantage. 
In his advance, it seems, hé caused a proclamation to be issued, 
with a pardon for all the Spanish soldiers in the French armies, 
who should desert their ranks, and return to the allegiance of 
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their lawful government ; and the effect of it, as we are just 
informed, had been already productive of the defection of 
1500 Spauish troops, besides horses and other means of hos- 
tility. This, we may consider only as the first fruits of such 
a politic gneasure ; and the assurances of pardon for the past, 
if more generally propagated, would have a most beneficial 
effect in thinning the ranks of the French armies, and in 
the same proportion augmenting those of the allies. 

The postponed attack upon Seville, as a matter of policy 
and prudence, is the cause, probably, that we have little m- 
telligeace from Cadiz, and that of a very doubtful nature ; 
for whilst some of the accounts state that the French have 
been preparing to raise the siege of that fortress, others are 
mixed with relations of a contrary aspect. But these do not 
pretend to say more than that now and then a solitary shell 
is discharged from their ‘mortars, and from so respectful a 
distance as to produce no injury, or to have the least disad- 
vantageous effect on the minds of the generality of the 
inhabitants. Nothing, therefore, can be inferred from such an 
incident, supposing it to be correct, to warrant either one con- 
clusion or the other ; for such a demonstration of hostility may 
be made, at the moment of departure from the besieging lines. 

In turning our eyes to the other parts of the peninsula, we 
naturally look towards Valencia, that ill-fated city which Blake 
was appointed to govern. Here, we are told, the most per- 
fect tranquillity prevails. Here, we are informed, the most 
submissive and dutiful allegiance to king Joe is conspicuous, 
Nevertheless we are told that towards the northern provinces 
of Arragon and Catalonia, where a most sanguinary hostiliiy is 
said to prevail, the ci-devant barber, Suchet, has detac 
his subalterns with the instruments of destruction, to cut the 
throats of every individual who does not implicitly and instan- 
taneously submit to their mandates. To direct these indis- 
pensable measures of submission, this knight of the razor 
finds it necessary to remain near the eastern coast of Spain, 
contenting himself with the laurels and the honours he has already 
acquired, and leaving Soult, Marmont, and Drouet, to fight 
their own battles, and to reap their own rewards. Yet this 
tranquil country, we apprehend, is not so much satisfied with 
the thraldom of the Gallic yoke, as is pretended; and the 
presence of a considerable armed force appears absolutely ne- 
cessary to preserve and maintain this boasted serenity of the 
political hemisphere. 

France.—The long-meditated advance of the arch-tyrant 
to the North of Europe has at length commenced. The great 
deficieucy of grain and other necessaries in most parts of 
the continent, it is now said, has occasioned the long A 
Disturbauces have certainly been created in many 
the empire, though the utmost pains have been taken to AY 
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them from the knowledge of the public, by that arbitrary 
controul of the press, with which that land of liberty is blessed ; 
whereas, on the contrary, in our land of slavery, as some of 
our prints are daily sounding in our ears and assailing our eyes, 
in defiance of all reason and to the blush of commen sense, 
every little indication of dissatisfaction is magnified into a 
serious insurrection, which is rapidly approaching to an open 
rebellion. Coupling these with the political occurrences of 
the day, and with the facility of transmitting these faithful 
vehicles of information to the capital of the tyrant, though 
by circuitous channels, or by a more immediate way, as oc- 
casions serve, of smuggling these delicious morceaus of infor- 
mation to the enemy; we may readily account for the hopes 
he continues to entertain of conquering us by his rigorous 
decrees respecting commerce, and by his numerous confisca- 
tions of property, under a pretence of being British, which 
have produced so many disastrous consequences to the mer- 
cantile and manufacturing classes. 

But fo return to this northern journey to his armies, It is 
said at the same time that the daughter of the house of Austria, 
departed for the purpose of meeting her degraded parent ; 
in which projected interview it has been*generally supposed 
more is comprehended than is immediately visible. Of the 
king of Rome wé have heard so little lately, that we have no- 
thing of moment to communicate on that very interesting 
subject; we mean, as it relates to Englishmen. His mother, 
we would wish to consider as an object of pity and compas- 
sion, and as a sacrifice to political purposes; and if we should 
ultimately find that she has returned again to the domestic 
circle of paternal tenderness, in consequence of the proposed 
interview at Dresden, as we find her to have been at Frank- 
fort with Buonaparte on the 13th, and proceeding, by way of 
Wurtzburgh and Bayreuth, into Upper Saxony, in a direct route 
for Poland, we shall feel a satisfaction in reflecting that she 
may then hope, for the residue of her life, to be rescued from 
the insulting and degrading argumentum baculinum, which, 
if that meddling jade, Fame, says true, has on several occasions 
been exercised. Can we be surprised at this? What can be 
expected but the lowest vulgarity from the most low-bred 
insolent tryrant ? 

With respect to his armies in the North, we know not if, 
in respect to provisions, all that we have said in the last number 
will not be strictly applicable. The same reasoning is still 
equally efficacious on the state of his armies in the peninsula ; 
and, however unwilling his partisans may be to admit it, we have 
no doubt of receiving in a short time, the fullest demonstration 
of all that we have advanced on this subject. 

Northern Powers.—The accounts given in our last report are 
nearly the same as we have to notice on their condition since 
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that period. The Emperor of Russia, it is said, has left his 
¢apital for the army on the frontiers of Poland, where forces 
have been collecting for a considerable time to check the 
advance of a French invading army. Of the projected assassi- 
nation of this monarch, at the instigation of the French Em- 
peror, there can be no doubt ; the discovery of this treacher- 
ous design has hastened, as we may rationally conclude, this 
unavoidable determination to resist the audacious usurper. We 
have heard that a demand is to be made upon Denmark to join 
the powers of Russia, Sweden, and Great Britain, in a confe- 
deracy to stop his farther encroachments on the shores of the 
Baltic ; how they will act under such a condition, we shall not 
pretend to anticipate, though the nature of their interest can 
scarcely be mistaken. Yet we think they will prove but very 
untowardly friends, after so many years of hostility, In pre- 
venting them from acting as enemies, and occupying the penin- 
sula of Jutland, an essential interruption to the designs of 
Buonaparte may, we think, be produced, and the general cause 
be materially aided. Yet we are sorry to learn that there should 
be any room for suspension in so promising a cause ; it is said, 
that Sweden has required pecuniary assistance from this envied 
country, and that this has been declined on account of its im- 
practicability, but accompanied with an offer of assisting them 
with clothing and arms, &c. Though we are satisfied of the 
true course of politics, which Sweden, in common justice to 
herself, ought to assume, as we have more than once stated, we 
cannot altogether forget the avidity with which Prussia, the 
fallen Prussia, stipulated for a subsidy, of which this country 
advanced a considerable portion, or the grateful return immedi- 
ately made to generous Britain, by every act of hostility in her 
power to execute. The councils of a Wellesley, we trust, will 
not be inferior in pridence and policy on this subject to those 
of a Perceval; but we can hazard no conjectures on a subject, 
where we have not a sufficient number of data to proceed 
upon. 

P North America.—The pretended mission of Henry to create 
a separation of the north-eastern States of the new government 
from those of the south-west, as betrayed to the government of 
Washington, appears in such a problematical shape as to be 
disbelieved even by a great part of the Americans themselves, 
and considered only as a trick of the Napoleonic school, to be 
executed by the great puppet in the whem chair. For what 
but a puppet in wires could be so supple and pliant to all the 
subterfuges and outrages of the Corsican despot? The anti- 
federalists, in the certain prospect of their declining influence, 
coujured up this pretended plot, to prop their tottering fabric, 


and availed themselves of the aid of the disappointed Henry, 
who wished to become a pensioner of Great-Britain for pre- 
tended services never performed, nor in any respect sanctioned 
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by them; and, with the aid of a letter or two of a general 
nature, has affected to disclose facts which never had existence 
but in bis own fertile brain. Yet has this, or the supposed ap- 
proach of some French hostile armed vessels to the American 
shores, served as a pretext to lay on an embargo for ninety 
days. Similar to this is another recent Napoleonic trick in the 
shape of a decree, with the date of April 28, 1811, of which we 
had never heard a single word, and of which, we believe, the 
Americans were equally ignorant, of the repeal of the Berlin 
and Milan Decrees, so far as regards American vessels ; but’ of 
this we may be assured, we should never have heard, had not the 
declaration of the Prince Regent of the 21st of April, which we 
have given in our pases suggested the necessity. Our farther 
observations may dispensed with on the present occasion, 
until more recent advices reach us from the western world; the 
French government, as we may well suppose, being for a consi- 
derable time to be regarded as dormant, without some very 
unexpected and extraordinary incident, on account of Napoleon's 
departure for the army of the north. 
DOMESTIC AFFAIRS. 

Tue awful — which has been created by the assassination 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, has been productive also of 
changes which, but a few weeks ago, could not be foreseen by 
the most fertile or inquisitive mind. Notwithstanding the almost 
unanimous consent of both houses of parliament to do honour 
to the memory of a man of such transcendent worth, and to 
make a decent provision for his truly -unfortunate family, 
scarcely has the spirit of opposition allowed his body to be de- 
posited in the silent tomb, before the very vitals of government 
have been convulsed to the centre, and the political machine 
received a shock which has totally interrupted its motions. Alas, 
which of these grasping strugglers for power may. be the next object 
of arevengeful spirit for fancied injuries, none can tell. We pause, 
not without alarm, at the thoughts of a repetition of similar crimes. 
A Perceval would have reasoned well in such a situation. His 
moral and religious feelings would have distinguished themselves 
had any othe: victim of the detestable assassin’s vindictive 
frenzy become the sacrifice of the fatal resolution. His politi- 
cal feelings we leave our reader’ to discriminate ; yet this cannot 
aaron us from observing, that an honest mind would have 
mpelled him to discharge his duty faithfully and conscientiously, 
whatever might have been the prospect of danger. Future 
ministers, we trust, will not lose sight of the necessity of being 
armed with the shields of honesty and sincerity, that, whenso- 
ever it may be their turn to quit the stage of life, whether by 
a premature ora natural death, they may be found in a state as - 

as he was to meet their Judge. The cool and hardened 

manner of the assassin’s declaration venge, 

unfortunate victim was not the particular object of his resent- 
3 
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ment, must surely operate as a warning to all persons in official 
situations of government. But was Bellingham the only person 
whose mind has been poisoned by such dangerous dectrines as 
those avowed by the author of “ The Rights of Man,” and 
“The Age of Reason?” We have but too much reason to fear, 
that the dangerous influence of sentiments, so subversive of all 
the cements of human society, may have made greater progress 
in the great mass of the community, though their unfashionable 
and detestable nature has long appeared to the bulk of mankind, 
and been scouted out of the company of all persons pretending 
to the exercise of civilized principles, beyond what many are now 
willing to believe. We have no doubt that many such malcon- 
tents are still existing among us as individuals, though they may 
not be distinguished in any characteristic manner as formed into 
societies. We have only farther to regret the arduous situation 
in which the Prince Regent has so soon, unhappily for him, been 
placed by the calamitous event we so much regret; though we 
have to hope, whatever may be the result, that he will never en- 
danger his coronation oath, for his venerable father’s oath be- 
comes his oath, being his lawful representative, and that the 
Marquis Wellesley will never push him upon expedients which 
he will be obliged, at all events, to resist. 
COMMERCIAL REPORT. 

From the various important subjects which we have felt it ne- 
cessary to introduce in the present number, and the peculiar 
state of the government of this country, in consequence of an 
event, an account of which, in another part of our pages, we 
have thought it our duty to present to our readers; our informa- 
tion respecting this branch of our work will unavoidably be less 
methodical than usual, and partake more of the nature of mis- 
cellaneous information. The business of the East India Com- 
pany’s charter haying also been postponed, precludes us from 
discussing that subject so amply as in many of our preceding 
numbers, and for the present supersedes its necessity. 

We present the following account to our readers, as highly 
interesting; and, while it is annually ascertained that the assets 
of the Bank are more than equivalent to the nominal value of 
their circulating notes, John Bull has no need to be afraid of 
accepting these instead of guineas. 

FUNDED DEBT. 

The total amount of the capital of the funded debt of the 

United Kingdom, on the Ist of January, 1812, was 
Great Britain .......... £747,429,339 11 34 
Kreland ........200.++e+- 61,274,250 0 O 
Emperor of Germany..... 7,502,633 6 8 
Portugal ........0.0e00+- 895,522 7 9 








£817,101,745 5 8 
TRADESMAN’S MAG. VOL. VIII 3s 
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The unfunded debt of Great Britain, on the 5th of January, 
1812, was 
Exchequer Bills........,.£41,491,800 0 0 
Navy ditto,............. 7,883,890 10 4 
Ordnance Debentures..... 1,078,476 5 4 
Loan ditto 





£50,454,166 15 8 

That of Ireland was, Exchequer Bills 1,840,7877. 17s, Loan 
Debentures 2,225/. making 1,843,012/. 10s. The total for the 
United Kingdom was 52,297,179/. 5s. 8d. 

The total amount of money raised in the year ending Jan. 
5, 1812, was, permanent taxes, 35,458,269/. 4s. 04d. Interest 
on account of Ireland and Portugal; surplus exchequer fees, 
imprest monies, and tontine money, 3,003,476/. 19s. 54d. Du- 
ties to discharge three millions of exchequer bills, 2,827,785/. 
18s. 13d. War taxes, 22,393,053/. 13s. 53d. Money paid on 
account-of loans, 19,638,379/. 3s. 9d.; and on account of lot- 
teries, 922,136/. 8s. The total, 81,241,697/. 7s. 74d. 

The amount of exchequer bills outstanding on the 5th of 
April, 1812, was 43,406,8007 of which those issued since the 
ist of February 1812, amount to 9,378,500/. 

The amount of the land-tax assessed in respect of land, in the 
year ending March 25, 1611, in the counties in England and 
Wales, was 1,226,3217. 5s. 23d. The amount then redeemed 
was 634,365/. 8s. 14d. | In Middlesex, which pays more than 
double any other county, the amount assessed was 171,665/. 
1s. Od. and the amount redeemed, 61,914/. 5s. 9d. 

The stamped dollars issued by the Bank of England from -the 
19th of Feb. 1811, to the 13th of April, 1812, inclusive, at 
five shillings each, amounted to 424,584; and at five shillings 
and sixpence each, to 21,340; the number of silver tokens for 
the same period, at three shillings each, to 722,446; and at 
eighteen-pence each, to 3,361,171: the whole making a value of 
1,447,469/. 4s. 6d. 

The number of re-issuable promissory notes, stamped in 
England during the year, ending the 10th of October, 1811, 
was 3,563,788. Of these 2,702,563 did not exceed a guinea in 
value, and 1632 were from 507. to 1007. in value. This account 
does not include stamps consigned to distributors. 

The number of stamps for. promissory notes reissuable from 
February 16, 1811, to the 5th of April, 1812, amounted to 
3,323,180. Of those exceeding in value 50/. and not exceeding 
100/. the number was 1396. The total pumber was 4,455,556 

The number of licences renewed to existing bankers in the 
year ending Oct. 10, 1811, for the issue of promissory notes, 
payable on demand, was 696, and to new banks, 83. From the 
11th of Oct. 1811, to the 20th of April, 1812, the number of 
renewed was 735; and from Oct. 11, 1812, granted to new 
banks 52. In Scotland, during that period, the whole number 
was 50, The total was 1662. 
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The following is an account of the total amount of money 
raised for the public service, in each of the years from 1791 to 


1810 inclusive :— Raised in each Year. 
TDA nn ccscccccccccces SIG Onee 1D Bs 
ee 8. Fd ...+. 18,832,465 5 173 
See itis ske ceccccccee 22,060,898 8° 2 
SU sx ckie debe .... 32,102,168 9 48 
3. Pee ccccccee 97,644,736 12 22 
ee st eR SS 60,969,839 8 1% 
WPS ee crvcbaies 49,931,120 0 et 
See 50,889,326 13 5t 

Michaelmas 1798 to 5th Jan. 1799 10,232,969 16 9 
SU .2céctnvedebaetant 57,434,677 7 3 
BNO a's clnie sibebielinkied 3a 58,630,216 8 48 
De te wvich cbesun Jeccce SRS -4 00 
aS . 68,563,718 4 2 
ae Fe ta Peg eg 55%821,209 10 of 
MIE hecladiees eusil a ad tt 64,947,614 4 5% 
I, teal. tk 81,167,978 4 5+ 
BEE 664.0886 CF does Bes 79,736,321 6 8 
PR eee ah ER 8 $1,102,138 10 108 
ES a 82,225,110 10 7 
SED ahatk wastadlitinicns «Sided 93,192,742 10 8 
BSc cemeevtlss 0 c0% 07,948,034 0 Ih 


COUNTRY BANKS. 
The Year | From Oct, 
ending Oc-} 11, 1811, te 
tober 10, April 20, 
1811, 18la. 


Bankers’ licences renewed to persons resid- 
ing in Englund and Wales, including new 
branches of banks already established  696....] 785 

NGS Gitio Tew TREES 66. 5c00 ck ns coeecs,. WBaceit 

~—— 779|——- 788 

Ditto: ditto: ie Seated iiss oc ote cecespe css SER. SO 





Total .,... 824 838 

At a general court held at the East India House on special 
affairs, after the usual forms, the chairman opened the business 
for which the court was convened, by stating his extreme con- 
cern at the state of the negociation, which certainly wore not so 
favourable an aspect as when he last had the honour of address- 
ing them, but the correspondence with the ministers should be 
read, which would sufficiently explain the existing difficulties. 
The papers having been read—from which it appeared, that the 
ministers would propose to parliament that the existing restraints 
respecting the commercial intergourse with China should conti- 
nue, and that the exclusive trade in tea showld be preserved to 
the company for whatever terms the charter may bé renewed, 
yet that administration remain of opinion, that the import trade 
from. the East Indies should not be confined to the port of Lon- 

3s 2 
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don. 


Bankrupts. 


The chairman, then, in a short and animated address, 


stated the danger to be apprehended to the company and the 
nation at large, were this latter resolution carried into effect; 
He recommended the proprietors to read the papers (which 
would be ready for delivery this morning) with deliberation, and 
thus prepare themselves for a final discussion and determination 
on Tuesday next. Several proprietors delivered their sentiments 
as to the propriety of firmly opposing the proposition of the 
minister, viz. Mr. WILLIAMS, the director; Messrs. KIERNAN, 
Ricgpy, Davies, Alderman ArKiNs, Mr. BAzert, and Mr. 


R. JACKSON. 











BANKRUPTCIES. 


( The Solicitors’ Names are after the 
Parentheses. ) 


AAS P. V. Water lane, Tower 
street, merchant, May 26, June 2, 
and 2, (Mr. R. Annesley, Angel 
court, Throgmorton street 

Adams S. T. Great Russel street, 
Bloomsbury, builder, April 28, May 
9 and June 6. (Mr. Crossley, Hol- 
born court, Gray’s inn 

Adams T. P. Abchurch lane, mer- 
chant, May 9, 12 and June 13, 
(Kibblewhite and Co. Gray’s inn 
place 

Anderton R. Birmingham, cutler, 
May 19, 20 and June 20. (Mr. 
Lowe, Bordesley, near, Birming- 
ham . 

Andrews T. Brewham Lodge, So- 
merset, farmer, May 25, 26 and 
June 23. (Phelps and Thring, War- 
minster; and Holmes and Lowden, 
Clement’s inn 

Bagg H. Beaminster, Dorset, linen 
draper, May 14, 15 and June 16. 
(B. and O. Smith, Bristol ; and Tar- 
rant and Co, Chancery lane 

Baker G. Yeovil, Somerset, mer- 
cer, May 8, 9 and June 6 (Mr. 
White, Yeovil; and Mr. Blandford, 
King’s Bench walks, Temple 

Barnett W. Whetstone, Middle- 
sex, dealer, May 2, 12 and June 9. 
(Owen and Hicks, Bartlett’s build- 
ings, Holborn 

Bartlett C.C. and Burt J. Norton 
under Hampden, Somegset, tinmen, 
May 29, 3 and June 23. (S. and J. 
Watts, Yeovil; and King and Lukin, 
Bedford row 

Bartlett J. Chichester, Sussex, ca- 
bjnet maker, May 7, 8 and June 13. 


- BANKRUPTS. 





(Johnson and Co. Chichester ; and 
W. and E, Ellis, Hatton garden 

Baylis D. Stroud, Gloucester, 
clothier, May 29, 30 and June 27. 
(Mr. Newman, Stroud; and Whit- 
combe and King, Serjeant’s inn, 
Fleet street 

Gaynes B, Lea bridge, Middlesex, 
coal merchant, May 5, 12 an.l June 
13. (Hilyard and King, Copthall 
court, Throgmorton street 

Bellamy T. L. South Crescent, 
Tottenham court road, music seller, 
May 2, Sand June 6. (White and 
Bostock, Tokenhouse yard 

Binns J. Somerstown, Pancras, 
founder, April 28, May 12 and June 
6. (Chapman and Stevens, St. Mil- 
dred’s vourt 

Bloore W. Paul street, Finsbury 
square, timber merchant, May 16, 
23 and June 23. (Mr. Willoughby, 
Clifford’s inn 

Board F. W. Chew Magna, So- 
merset, plumber, May 5, 16 and 
June6, (Mr. J. W. Chadwick, Chew 
Magna; and G, Edmunds, Lincoln’s 
inn 

Boddington W. Oxford, coal mer- 
chant, May 5, 12 and June 13. 
(Sherwin and Hall, Great James str. 
Bedford row 

Boyle B. Cloth fair, army clothier, 
May 5, I6 and June 13. (Mr. Pat- 


| ten, Hatton garden 


Brice W. Bristol, merchant, May 
6, 20 and June 9. (A. and A, Palmer, 
Bristol 

Brooks W. ‘Lant street, South- 
wark, carpenter, May 5, 16 and 
June 13, (Mr. Watson, Clifford’s 
ino 

Bynon G. H. 
grocer, June 1, 16 and 23. 


Plymouth dock, 
(Mr. C, 
Peers, Plymouth dock ; and Collett 
and Co, Chancery lane 








Bankrupis. 


_ Bargiss J, jun. Uxbridge, Middle- 
sex, stone-mason, May 9, 13 and 
June 16. 
bridge ; and Mr. W. C. Ayton, Bar- 
nard’s ion 

Carkeet N. Skinner street, uphol- 
sterer, May 12, 26 and June 20. (Mr. 
Pearse, Salisbury square 

‘Carlisle T. F. Pudsey, near Leeds, 
York, drysalter, June 1, 2 and 27. 
(Mr. R. Fearnley, Leeds; and 
Blacklock and Makinson, Serjeant’s 
inn, Fleet street 

Carrington A. Crutched-friars, 
lighterman, May 12, 19 and June 
20. (Mr. L. Williams, Cursitor str. 
Chancery lane 

Carter J. Kingsand, Devon, sales- 
man, May 20, June l and 16. (Mr. 
Bazon, Plymouth dock; and Wil- 
liams and Darke, Princes street, 
Bedford row 

Carter S. Wood street, Cheapside, 
glover, May 16, 23 and June 23. 
(Mr. Fiske, Palsgrave place, Tem- 
ple bar 

Castle S. sen. Bailey, Durham, 
money scrivener, May 13, 14 and 
June 9 (Mr. Scruton, Durham 

Chaffey B. Norton under Hamp- 
denySomerset, sail cloth maker, May 
29, 30 and June 23. (S. and J. 
Watts, Yeovil; and King and Lu- 
kin, Bedford row 

Chapman C. West Tilbury, Essex, 
draper, May 19, 29 and Juue 20. 
(Mr. Webb, St. Thomas street, South- 
wark 

Chapman J. Bakewell, Derby, 
mercer, May 22, 23 and June 20. 
(Mr. Bosley, Bakewell; and Brace 
and Plomer, Essex court, Temple 

Chittenden J. Bolsover street, Ox- 
ford street, plumber, May 12, 30 
and June 20. (Mr. C, Harman, Wine 
Office court, Fleet street 

Cousens W. Clare street, Clare 
market, grocer, May 9, 19 and June 
16. (M*Dougal and Hunter, Lin- 
eoln’s inn 

Cutbill R. Wood street, Spital- 
fields, silk manufacturer, May 23, 
30 and June 27. (Mr. Coote, Austin 
friars ; 

Cutbush H. and W. Maidstone, 
Kent, carpenters, May 26, June 6, 
and 30. (Swain and Co, Old Jewry 

Cyples 3. Bristol, glass seller, 
June 12, 13 and 30. (Mr. R. Bigg, 
Bristol; and Mr. E. Bigg, Sotth- 
ampton buildings, Chancery lane 


(Mr. T. H, Riches, Ux-> 
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Darke E. Minchinhampton, Glou- 
cester, coal merchant, May 12, 13 
and June 13. (Mr. Mountain, Ci- 
rencester ; and Longdill and Beckitt, 
Gray’s inn 

Davis J. Golden Horse yard, Al- 
dersgate street, coach master, May 
5, 16 and June 13. (Messrs, Russen, 
Crown court, Aldersgate street 

Docwra G. Royston, Herts, spirit 
merchant, May 2, 9 and June 6. 
(Gregson, Dixon and Gregson, An- 
gel court, Throgmorton street 

Dod T. Liverpool, butcher, June 
1, 2 and 27. (Bardswell and Ste- 
phenson, Liverpool ; and Blackstock 
and Bunce, Temple 

Doggrell H. Gillingham, Dorset, 
cheese dealer, May 25, 26 and June 
23. (Mr. Seymour, Mere 

Donadieu G. Temple place, Black- 
friars’ road, blue maker, May 23, 
30 and June 27. (Mr. Patten, Hat- 
ton garden 

Dover J. Burnbam, Bucks, butcher, 
May 12, l6 and June 16. (J. Nash 
and son, High Wycombe; and Mr. 
Bradley, New street, Gough square 

Dykes T. Great Eastcheap, choco- 
late maker, May 21, 26 and June 
23. (Wilkinson and Greenwood, 
Queen street, Cheapside 

Eastall J. Portsmouth, vintuer, 
May 15, June 5 and 13, (a mistake 
of name). (Mr. G. Soaper, Portsea; 
and Sandys and Co. Crane court, 
Fleet street 

Edwards T. Mincing lane, broker, 
May 25 and June 6. (Mr. Riving- 
ton, Fenchurch buildings 

Ellison J.North Shields, Northum- 
berland, draper, May 18, 26, and 
June 27. (Mr. R. Barker, North 
Shields; and Mr. Setree, Bell court, 
Walbrook 

Elwall G.G. Nantwich, Chester, 
linen draper, May 20, 21 and June 
16, (Edleston and Elwood, Nant- 
wich; and Bourdillon and Hewitt, 
Little Friday street, Cheapside 

Enstall J. Portsmouth, vintner, 
May 14, 15 and June 13. (Mr. G, 
Soaper, Portsea; and Sandys and 
Co. Crane court, Fleet street 

Ewans R. Wotton under Edge 
Gloucester, maltster, May 22, 23 
and June 23. (Mr. Perry, Wotton 
under Edge; and Mr. C. James, 
Gray’s inn 

Fell R. Hartop, Durham, insur- 
ance broker, May 18, 26 and ‘June 
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23. (Mr. C. Bainbridge, South 


Shields; and Bell and Brodrick, 
Bow lane, Cheapside 

Field W. Mill. street, Hanover 
square, apothecary, May 12, 19 and 
June 20. (Mr. A‘Beckett, Golden 
square 

Fletcher S. Cockermouth, Cum- 
berland, butcher, May 14, 15 and 
June 6, (Benson and Nicholson, 
Cockermouth; and Mr. Chambre, 
Chapel street, Bedford row 

Foulkes J. Evesham, Worcester, 
linen draper, May 19, 20 and June 
9. (Mr. H. H. Fryer, Tewkesbury ; 
and Jenkins, James and Abbott, New 
inn : 

Garcia D. Mitre court, Duke's 
place, apothecary, May 5, 12 and 
June 6. (Mr. Alliston, Freeman’s 
court, Cornhill 

Gardiner T. T. and W. of Leices- 
ter and London, hosiers, June 2, 3 
and 30. (Mr. Payne, Leicester ; 
awd Mr. Egerton, Gray’s inn square 

Gaskell T. Liverpool, paper mer- 
chant, Junel, 2and 27. (Mr. Swin- 
der and Mr. C. Rowlinson, Liver- 
pool; and Mr. E. Chester, Staple inn 

Gely J. West Cowes, Isle of 
Wight, ship builder, June 1; 2 and 
27. (Mr. Worsley, Newport; and 
James and Abbott, New inn 

Gogddy 8. Manchester, woollen 
draper, May 14, 15 and June 6, 
(Mr. Wilkinson, Blackburn; and 
Mr. Wigglesworth, Gray’s inn 

Green W. Hull, druggist, May 5, 
8 and June 13, (Mr. R. Galland, 
Hull; and Mr. R. Ellis, Chancery 
lane 

Gunsom J. Salford, Lancaster, 
brewer, May 26, 27 and June 16. 
(Mr. R. Milne, Manchester; and Mr. 
Ellis, Chancery lane 

Handley J. Coventry, mercer, 
May 12, 13 and June9. (Mr. Pear- 
man, Coventry; and Baxter and 
Martin, Furnival’s ino 

Hargrave J. Hall, linen draper, 
May 11, 12 and June 16. (Mr. J. 
Anderson, Hull; and Mr. R. Ellis, 
Chancery lane 

Harkness J. Liverpool, draper, 
May 18, 20 and June 6. (Mr. J. 
Clements, Liverpool; and Black- 
stock and Bunce, Temple 

Harman J. Bush lane, wholesale 
iroumonger, May 12, 19 and June 
20. (Tilson and Preston, Chatham 
place, Blackfriars 


Bankrupis. 








Harrison J. London, merchant, 
May 9, 19 and June 13. (Mr. Spot- 
tiswoode, Swithin’s lane 

Hatton P. and Formby J. Hard- 
shaw within Windle, Lancaster, 
blacksmiths, May 13, 14 and June 
6. (Mr. Gaskell, Wigan; and Mr. 
Wind!>, John street, Bedford row 

Hew-tt W. Upper Mary-le-bone 
street, cook, May 4, 12 and June 13. 
(Mr. Emly, Fssex court, Temple 

Hill J. Rotherhithe Wall, victual- 
ler, May 16, 23 and June 23. -(Van- 
dercom and Comyn, Bush lane 

Holcroft R. jun. and Pickering J. 
Warrington, Lancaster, upholsterers, 
June 5,8 and 27, (Hewett and Kirk, 
Manchester; and Mr. P. Hurd, Tem- 

le 

Hooper J. jun. Worcester, tailor, 
May 7, 18 and June 6, (Mr. J. Al- 
len, Worcester; and Stephenson and 
Gower, Gray’s inn 

Horton D. Birmingham, gilt toy 
maker, May 25, 26 and June 23, 
(Stubbs and Medes, Birmingham ; 
and Mr. Egerton, Gray’s inn square 

Howse J. Blandford, Dorset, deal- 
er, June 8, 9 and 27. . (Mr. G. 
Moore, Blandford ; and Wilson and 
Chisholme, Lincolu’s inn fields 

Hutchinson J. Leeds, York, ship 
carpenter, May 8, 9 and June 6, 
(Mr. Blackburn, Leeds; and Sykes 
and Knowles, New inn 

James R. Radford, Timsbury, So- 
merset, timber dealer, May 7, 15 
and June 9. (Mr, R. A. Sheppard, 
Bath ; and Shephard, Adlington and 
Gregory, Bedford row 

Jarman W. Bishopsgate strect 
Without, undertaker, May 5, 12 and 
June 1°. (Mr. Wilde, Warwick sq. 
Newgate street 

Jennings J. New road, St. Pancras, 
baker, April 28, May 9 and June 6. 
(Mr. H. Turner, Percy strect, Bed- 
ford square 

Insall T. Bristol, victualler, May 
5,12 and June 9. (Mr. J. B. Grin- 
den, Bristol; and Mr. G. Edmunds, 
Lincoln’s mn 

Jones B, Ratcliffe-highway, slop- 
Seller, May 19, 29 and June 20. 
(Mr. Finchett, Great Prescot street, 
Goodman’s fields 

Jordan T. Crucifix lane, South- 
wark, victualler, May’ 13, 21 and 
a 20. (Vandercom and Comyn, 
Bush lane, Cannon street 

Joyce E, J. Play-house yard, 














Bankrupts. 


Whitecross street, paper stainer, 
May 12, 16 and June 16. (Walker 
and Rankin, Old Jewry . 

Kaye T. Bolton-le-Moors, Lan- 
caster, banker, May 11, 12 and June 
6. (Mr. S. Humphreys, Chester ; 
and Blackstock and Bunce, Tem- 
ple 

Kelly J. Darfield, York, innhold- 
er, May 26, 29 and June 23. (Park- 
er and Brown, Sheffield; and Bla- 
grave and Walter, Symond’s inn 

Kidwell T. Itchenor, Sussex, ship 
builder, May 16, 23 and June 20. 
(Mr. Nind, Throgmorton street 

Kenyon FE. Manchester, victual- 
ler, May 18,19 and June 6. (Mr. 
R. Entwisle, Manchester; and Milne 
and Parry, Temple 

King T. Strand, ironmonger, May 
2, 9 and June 6. (Mr. P. Hurd 
King’s Bench walk, Temple , 

Kidd F. Liverpool, merchant, June 
12, 13 and 30. (Mr. Vernon, Stone 
Stafford ; and Willis and Co. Warn- 
ford court 

Kinnear J. Liverpool, merchant, 
May 27, 28 aud June 10, (Orred 
and Baines, Liverpool; and Cooper 
and Lowe, Southampton buildings, 
Chancery lane 

Lambert H. Barnoldswick, York, 
cotton manufacturer, May 25, 26 
and June 13. (Mr. S. Edge, St. 
Ann’s street, Manchester 
’ Lander J. Birmingham, merchant, 
May 22, 23 and June 13. (Webb 
and Tyndall, Birmingham ; and Tar- 
rant and Co. Chancery lane 

Lane J. Pawlett, Somerset, inn- 
holder, May 7, lS5and June 16. (Mr. 
J. Parsons, Bridgewater ; and Messrs. 
Blake, Cook’s court, Carey street 

Lane W. jun. Birmingham, iron 
dealer, May 19, 20 and June 20, 
(Barker and Unett, Birmingham ; 
and Devon and Tooke, Holborn 
court, Gray’s inu 

Langshaw J. Wigan, Lancaster, 
joiner, May 13, Ii and June 6. 
(Clayton and Grimshaw, Wigan; 
and Mr. Ellis, Chancery lane 

Lanham W. Bath, baker, May 14, 
23 and Jume 23. (Mr. R. A. Shep- 
pard, Bath; and Shephard and Co. 
Bedford row 

Laurence S. Stepney, carpenter, 
May 23, 26 and June 27. (Mr. Sel- 


by, Upper Charles street, Clerken- 
well ‘ 
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Linschoten F. A. L, S. Hackney 
road, cotton manufacturer, May 9, 
19 and June 13. (Mr. Harrison, 
Salters’ hall court, Cannon street 

Livermore T. jun, Chelmsford, 
Essex, grocer, May 2, 5 and June 6. 
(Mr. Michell, Union court, Broad 
street 

Llewellyn W. Fenchurch street, 
merchant, May 12, 23 and June 20. 
(Mr. Setree, Bell court, Walbrook 

Limn W. St. Mary-at-Hill, slop- 
seller, May 26, 30 and June 27. 
(Sweete and Stokes, Basinghall str. 

Lyon W. Fetter lane, Fleet street, 
glass merchant, April 28, May 7 and 
June 6. (Mr. Harris, Castle-street, 
Houndsditch 

Machell R. Liverpool, merchant, 
June 10, 11 and 27. (Mr. J. Kidd, 
Liverpool; and Cooper and Lowe, 
Southampton buildings, Chancery 
lane : 

Mallalieu J. sen. ‘Saddleworth, 
York, cotton spinner, May 16, 20 
and June 16. (Hewitt and Kirk, 
Manchester; and Mr. R. Ellis, 
Chancery lane 

Manners W. Southwark, haber- 
dasher, May 5, 16 and June 13, 
(Mr. J. Phipps, Aldersgate street 

Marsh W. Denmark street, Soho, 
goldsmith, May 16, June 2 and 23. 
(Mr. Benbow, Stone buildings, Lin- 
coln’s inn 

Masters W. Wareham, Dorset, 
innholder, May 22, 23 and June 20, 
(Mr. H. Rowden, Wimborn-minster ; 
and W. and J. Allen, Clifford’s 
inn 

Maullin J. Sedgley, Stafford, mil- 
ler, May 8, 9 and June 9 (Mr. 
Willim, Bilston; and tmpey and 
Wightman, Inner Temple 

Merryweather R, and Brain R. 
Ardwich, Lancaster, brewers, June 
5, Gand 20, (Mr. J. Walker, Man- 
chester; and Mr. Ellis, Chancery 
lane 

Millard J. jun. Bristol, baker, 
May 12, 26 and June 20. (Mr. J. 
H. Frankis, Bristol ; and Whitcombe 
and King, Serjeant’s inn, Fleet 
street 

Morris S. Cheltenham, Gloucester, 
builder, May 19, 20 and Jume 9. 
(Whitcombe, Griffith and Phillpotts, 
Gloucester; and Whitcombe and 
King, Serjeant’s inn, Fleet street 

Moses M. Chambers street, Good- 
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man’s fields, salesman, May 5, 12 
and June 13. (Mr. Bagley, Great 
Hermitage street, Wapping 

Nelson J. and Sturges F. A. Bow 
lane, Cheapside, warehousemen, 
May 19, 26 and June 23. (Lowless 
and Crosse, St. Mildred’s court, 
Poultry 

Nelson T. Manchester, machine 
maker, May 26, 27 and June 16. 
(Mr. Cardwell, Manchester; and 
Mr. Ellis, Chancery lane 

Newham M. Falhingham, Lincoln, 
carpenter, June 4, 5 and 20. (Mr. 
B. Smith, Horbling; and Johnson 
and Gaskill, Holborn court, Gray’s 
inn 

Oake T. Ryde, Isle of Wight, 
baker, May 18, 19 and June 9. (Mr. 
Worsley, Newport 

Oom T., Hoolboom J. E., Fenton 
P. T. and Knoblock T. A. New 
Broad street, merchants, May 26, 
June 2 and 30. (Gregson and Co. 
Angel court, Throgmorton street 

Oram§S. Carthusian street, Alders- 
gate, cooper, May 5, 16 and June 9. 
(Mr. Bishop, Serjeant’s inn, Fleet 
street 

Osborn W. Aldgate, victualler, 
May 9, 13 and June 13. (Thomp- 
son and Oram, Letuan street, Good- 
man’s fields 

Paul T. Shoe lane, Fleet street, 
victualler, May 2, 12 and June 6. 
(Whitton and Son, Great James 
street, Bedford row 

Pelham M. A. North Shields, sail 
maker, April 28, May 30 and June: 
6. (Mr. R. Barker, North Shields ; 
and Mr. H. Setree, Bell court, Wal- 
brook 

Phillips D. Bristol, haberdasher, 
May 21, 29 and June 27. (Mr. J. 
Frankis, Bristol; and Whitcombe 
and King, Serjeant’s inn, Fleet street 

Phillips R. Chandler street, Gros- 
venor square, pork .batcher, April 
28, May 5 and June 6. (Mr. Wright, 
Hart street; Bloomsbury 

Porter W. Bridstow, Hereford, 
cornfactor, May 20, 21 and June 16. 
(Williamsand Darke, Princes street, 
Bedford row 

Potbury G. Sidmouth, Devon, 
upholsterer, May 26, 27 and June 
30. (Flood and Mules, Honiton ; 
and Mr. Luxmore, Red Lion square 

Powell C. Rockfield, Monmouth, 
maltster, May 18, 19 and June 20. 

5 











(Mr. Gabell, Crickhowell, Brecon ; 
and Holmes and Lowden, Clement’s 
inn 

Powell W. Castle court, Birchin 
lane, bill broker, May 19, 26 and 
June 27. (Mr. E. Clarke, Thavies 
inn 

Preston R. Liverpool, broker, 
May 18, 20 and June 6. (Mr. C. 
Clements, Liverpool; and Black- 
stock and Bunce, Temple 

Richards F. and Bond W. Upper 
Thames street, hat manufacturers, 
May 19, 26 and June 23. (Mr. 
Sheffield, Great Prescot street, Good- 
man’s fields 

Richmond F. Portsea, Hants, tai- 
lor, May 25, 26 and June 13. (Mr. 
W. Missum, Portsea; and Mr. Platt, 
Tanfield court, Temple 

Robe A. Bristol, merchant, May 
2, 9 and June 6. (Mr. Barrow, 
Threadneedle street 

Robinson J. Bristol, victualler, 
May 27, 28 and June 27. (Mr. 
Cooke, Bristol; and Mr. James, 
Gray’s inn square 

Rushton R. Marsden-in-Colne, 
Lancaster, calico manufacturer, 
May 11, 19 and June9. (Mr. Wil- 
kinson, Manchester; and Mr. P, 
Hurd, Temple 

Sandwith H. Colton, Lancaster, 
carrier, May 22, 23 and June 27. 
(Mr. Dickinson, Ulverston; and 
Baxter and Martin, Furnival’s inn 

Scales W. and J. jun. Roystone, 
York, millers, May 25, 26 and June 
23. (Mr. W.C. Mence, Barnesley 5 
and Mr. Watson, Clifford’s inn 

Sheffield S. Aldgate, butcher, May 
12, 16 and June 16. (Mr. Nettle- 
ford, Somerset street, Aldgate 

Shield J. Dalston, Cumberland, 
dyer, June'l, 2 and 30. (Mr. H. 
Pearson, Carlisle; and Mr. Birkett, 
Walbrook 

Shuker J. Rupert street, victualler, 
May 5, 12 and June 9. (Messrs. 
Whittons, Great James street, Bed- 
ford row 

Shuttleworth J. S. and Goodfellow 
J. Austin friars, merchants, April 
28, May 9 and June 6. (Mr. Hacket, 
Old Bethlem : 

Skipper S. Norwich, grocer, May 
16, 18 and June 13. (Mr. H. Har- 
mer, Norwich 

Spencer J. Malmesbury, Wilts, 
innholder, May 22, 23 and June 23, 











Scotch Pankrupts. 


(Mr. Robins, Malmesbury ; and Mr. 
Salkeld, Middle New street, Gough 
square 

Stacey G. Angel court, London, 
factor, May 9, 23 and June 16. (Mr. 
West, Red Lion street, Wapping 

Steel D. Drury lane, baker, April 
28, May 9 and June 6. (Mr. Reed, 
Union court, Bishopsgate street 

Stephens T. Kingsand, Devon, 
watchmaker, April 28, May 12 and 
June 6, (Mr. Lamb, Priuves street, 
Bank 

Stone J. Featherstone buildings, 
Holborn, tailor, May 9, 19 and June 
i6. (Mr. Pinero, Charles street, 
Cavendish square 

Store J. Leeds, York, merchant, 
May 7, 28 and June 13. (Lee and 
Rayner, Leeds ; and Mr, R. Battye, 
Chancery lane 

Swaine R. and Stephenson B. 
Leeds, York, merchants, May 25, | 
26 and June 20. (Mr. Bradbury, | 
Leeds; and Mr. Battye, Chancery | 
lane 

Thompson S. T. Cannon street, 
boot and shoe maker, May 2, 5 and 
June 6. (Evitt and Rixon, Haydon 
square, Minories 

Townson W. Wapping wall, iron- 
monger, May 2, 13 and June 9. (Mr. 
West, Red Lion street, Wapping 

Turner S. Stone, Statford, butcher, 
May 15, 16 and June 20. (Mr. 
Vernon, Stone, Stafford; and Wil- 
his and Co. Warnford court 

Twigg J. Ludgate street, laceman, 
May 19, 30 and June 27. (Mr. 
Chambers, Furnival’s inn 

Walker J. Tweedmouth, Durham, 
tanner, June 3,4 and9. (Constable 
and Foreman, Berwick; and Watts 
and Constable, Symond’s inn 

Wall J. Broad court, Long Acre, 
tailor, May 26, 30 and June 27. 
(Mr. Hinrich, Cecil street, Strand 

Walthall R. Stockport, Chester, 
cotton spinner, May 18, 19 and June 
6. (Mr. Backley, Manchester ; and 
Milne and Parry, Temple 

Ward W. Derby, innkeeper, May 
1, 2 and June 6. (Edwards and 
Jessopp, Derby ; aid Lambert and 
Sons, Bedford row 

Wheatly 8. Bristol, grocer, May 
20, 21 and June 16, (Mr. Tanner, 
Bristol ; and Mr. James, Gray’s inn 
square 

White R. Cradley, Hereford, corn 
dealer, May 27, 28 and June 27. 
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(Mr. W. C. Ward, Gloucester; and 
Mr. J. Meakings, Hare court, Tem- 
le 

. Wilkinson J. Cockermouth, Cum- 
berland, common brewer, May 14, 
15 and June 6. (Mr. Steel, Cocker- 
mouth; and Mr. Clennell, Staple 
inn 

Williamson J. New road, St. Paa- 
cras, dealer, May 2, 9 and June 6. 
(Mr. H. Turner, Percy street, Bed- 
ford square 

Winder T. and Greatorex S. Lam- 
beth, coal merchants, May 25, June 
7 and 30. (Jennings and Collier, 
Carey street, Lincoln’s inn fields 

Windsor R. V. and Shury G. W. 
Chancery lane, law stationers, May 
19, 26 and June 27. (Mr. J. B. 
Mills, Vine street, Piccadilly 

Youd R. Downham market, Nor- 
folk, tanner, May 13, 14 and June 9. 
(Mr. 'T. D. Paine, Downham market; 
and Longdill and Beckitt, Gray’s 
ion 

Younge E. Watton, Norfolk, shop- 
keeper, May 14, 15 and June 9. 
(Mr. S. H. N, Gilman, Hingham, 
Norfolk 


BANKRUPTCIES SUPERSEDED. 


Aldridge J. Maidenhead, Berks, 
corn dealer 

Boone J. Piccadilly, hat haber- 
dasher 

Clarke J. Loughborough, Leices- 
ter, grocer 

Griffin J. Kidderminster, printer 

Richards T. Jobn street, Clerk- 
enwell, baker 

Story C. Hedon, York, hardware- 
man 


SCOTCH BANKRUPTS. 


Gilles J. Glasgow, grocer, May 
12 and June 3, Black Bull inn, Glas- 


ow 

Patrick D. jun. Queenzie mill, 
miller, May 15 and June 3, Hender- 
son’s tavern, Glasgow 

Ross J. and Co. merchants, Glas- 
gow, &c. May 5 and June 2, Nile 
tavirn, Glasgow 

Scott W. Old Monckland, coal 
merchant, May 7 and 28, Prince of 
Watles’s tavern, Glasgow 

sr 
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IRISH BANKRUPTS. 


Barrington H. Aungier street, 
Dublin, coach maker, May, 11, 12 
and June 11, (Me, R. Bames, Black- 
all street 

Boyle J. Dungiven, Londonderry, 

ale:, May 9, Il and June (Mr. 

. Nesbitt, Fleet street 

Donagher P. Sligo, dealer, May 
11, 13 and June 11. (My. T. Egan, 
Beresford street 

M‘Pherson T. Dublin, merchant, 
May 15, 16 and June 16. (Mr. S, 
Kildahl, Earl street 

Moore J. S. Newry, Down, woollen 
draper, May 4,5 and June 4. (Mr. 
J, Ogle, Chapel street, Dablin 

Ready J. Mitchelstown, Cork, gro- 
cer, May 22, 23 and June 23, (Mr. 
O. E. Barber, Cork 


DIVIDENDs, 


*y%*, This first List ineludes all those 
paid or payable before Jaue 1.—The 
leller F, denoies a final, 


Adds W. Dorking, Surrey, linen 
draper—F 

Ajasworth L. and Bennett P, 
Withnell, Lancaster, cambric manu- 
facturers 

Alston G. Plymouth, bujlder 

Amenick T. Turnham green, Mid- 
dlesex, merchant 

Andrews T. Basinghall street, 
Blackwell hal! factor—F 

Argent W. Romford, Essex, vic- 
tualler 

Bagster R, Piccadilly, upholsterer 

Baiss W. and J. Warminster and 
Fisherton, Wilts, timber merchants 
—F ; 

Bennett M. St. Thomas Apostle, 
Devon, serge maker 

Bilger M. and M. Piccadilly, jew- 
ellers 

Brett T. and Stoever J. Puddle 
dock, sugar refiners 

Brickwood J. $, Stoke Newington, 
Middlesex, brewer 

Brown J. Little Fastcheap, cheese- 
monger 

Burrough M. (2s. in the pound) 
New Sarum, Wilts, banker 

€ade J. and Stevens J. Garlick 
hill, wine merchants 

Capstack J. Lancaster, 
maker 


cabinet 











Trish Bankrupts.— Dividends. 


Carvin J. Holloway, Islington, 
underwriter 

Chapman J. Pavement, Moor- 
fields, shoemaker—-F 

Chatfield G. and Earle C. West- 
bourne, Sussex, fellmongers 

Champ G. and Moore J. Little 
Newport street, Soho, warehouse- 
men 

Clark J, Broad street, Westmin- 
ster, upholsterer 

Clayton T. Maidenhead, Berks, 
printer 

CliveT, and Richardson S. Token- 
house yard, merchants 

Cole W. Gosport, Hants, wine 
merchant 

Colgrave J, Red Lion street, wine 
merchant 

Cornford T, and G. Milford lane, 
Strand, coal merchants 

Cotton J. Broad street, merchant 

Cream E. Margaret street, Caven- 
dish square, carpenter 

Creasser E. Great Driffield, York, 
druggist 

Crokait H. Lioyd’s coffee. house, 
insurance broker 

Cross W. Liverpool, draper 

Curtis T. Bevericy, York, tanner 

Dawson T. and Powling W, Ald- 
gate, linen drapers 

Dow J. Bush lane, Cannon street, 
merchant 

Ellill J. Queen street, Cheapside, 
lead merchant 

Epps F, Seven Oaks, Kent, iron- 
monger 

Ferguson J, Burr str. St. George 
in the East, mariner 

FieldJ. St. Alban’s, Herts, butcher 

Finlayson W. and Deares T. Liyer- 
pool, merchants 

Ford W. Beckington, Somerset, 
maltster 

Freeman T. Dyer’s ceurt, Alder- 
manbury, warehouseman 

Furlonge M. Lioyd’s coffee house, 
underwriter 
_ Gardner J. Horsleydown, coal 
merchant 

Gilson W.C, Plymouth deck, mo- 
ney scrivener : 

Goodwin R, Alstonefield, Stafford, 
hawker 

Gosling S.J. and A. Mark lane, 
wine merchants ; . 
, Grant C. Cushion court, Broad 
street, merchant 

Green G, aud. T. Great. Marlbo- 
rovgh street, tajlers | J 
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Greenwell J. South Shields, Dur- | 


ham, butcher 

Guest J. M. Birmingham, mer- 
chant—F : 

Hall W. Silver street, Wood str. 
warehouseman 

Hancock J. Rotherhithe, mast 
maker 

Harding J. Whitecross street, vie- 
tualler 

Harrison M, Cartisle, stationer 

Haswell A. Haymarket, army ac- 
coutrement maker F 

Heyworth R. Great Grimsby, 
Lincoln, tailor 

Hill J. Axminster, Devon, inn- 
holder 

‘Howze J. Wantage, Berks, cur- 


Humble J. Felling, Durham, mer- 
chant 

Jacob E. Clantrissent, Glamot- 
gan, cattle dealer 

Janaway E. Ludgate street, Tun- 
bridge warehouse 

Jones S. Llanhiddell, Monmouth, 
shopkeeper 

Irwin J. Church court, Clement’s 
Jame, merchant 

Keens J. Basingstoke, Hants—F 

Kendrick L. and Barlow M. War- 
vingeee, Lancaster, miltiners 

ing W. Brewer street, Golden 

square, stationer 

Kirkman E. Portsmouth, Hants, 


linen draper—F . 
Lea W. Deptford, Kent, iron 
monger 


Lecky H. and Bush C. Old Jewry, 
Merchants 

Lever W. Little Lever, Lancaster 

Levitt Q. Hull, merchant 

Lutyens J. Lioyd’s coffee house, 
- msarance broker 

Luxton J. and Hillier J. Poole, 
Dorset, linen drapers 

M‘Cary J. Salisbary street, Strand, 
fmerchant 

Millburn E. C., Hallowell J. and 
Walmsley 7. North Shields, North- 
umberland, ship buflders 

Moote G. jan. Colthesteér, seeds- 


man 
‘Moore N. Lancaster, Benson J., 
Wilkinson J. &c. merchants 
Mallens W. -of -Chetin, Surrey, 
builder 
‘Murray W. Pall Mail court, Pall 


Mail, tatior ‘ 
"Pearson T. Sowth ‘Shiels, Dur- 
ham, shipwright 





Pajot C. Birmingham, pork butcher 

Petersdortf F. Hatton garden, fur- 
rier 

Phillips D. Walbrook, tailor 

Phillips G. jen. Great Warner 
street, Cold Bath fields, brass founder 

Phillips H. Worthing, wine mer- 
ehant 

Pountney J, Cheddar, Somerset, 
paper maker 

Powell T. Malpas, Monmouth, 
timber merchant 

Powles T. Hentland, Hereford, 
flax dresser 

Prada J. Lime street, lead mer- 
chant 

Preston T. Aldermanbury, ware- 
houseman 

Price T. and C. Redcrogs street, 
Southwark, upholsterers 

Rawlinson S. Manchester, mer- 
chant 

Reeve W. Clapham, Surrey, coach 
master 

Reynolds J. Swansea, Glamorgan 

Roberts E, and Welch J. Suffolk 
lane, Carmon street, indigo brokers 

Robertson J. ‘and Stein J. Law- 
rence, Pountney hill, merchants 

Robson G. Lancaster, linen drapér 

Robinson S. Saffron Walden, Essex, 
carpenter 

Rodger J. Sheffield, York, mer- 
chant 

Rogers W. J. Minories, merchant 

St. John H. Pensly cross, Ply- 
mouth 

Savage R. Islington, victualler 

Shoel J. Hounsditch, warelidise- 
man 

Simeon St. A. Wime stréet, Bristol, 
lace merchant 

Simmons J. Leicéster, druggist 

Sisson J. Lombard street, batikér 

Sinith J. ‘North Warnborough, 
Hants, sack maker—F 

Smith J. Lancaster, 'sadler 

Soanes A. Mark lane, provi¥ién 
‘therchant—-F 

Sparrow J. Bast tndia-chambers, 
witte broker 


Stevenson J, Oxford stréet 
and J., Bufddn R. 


Sartets A, 
Brandling J.'and’ Embléton J. Ber- 
“wick’én 


eed, bankers—F 
Satton J. Sandy, Bedford, butehér 
—F 
Swift J. Cothitiiercial toad, shoe 
maker 
37r2 
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Terry F. I. Bowling street, West- 
minster, distiller 

Tigwell J. Gosport, Hants, linen 
draper 

Trier R.G. Fulham, baker 

Trott D. Old Change, 
printer 

Turner C. Milbank, Westminster, 
colour maker 

Valentine J. H. Church passage, 
Old Jewry, insurance broker (5s. 6d. 
in the pound) every Saturday 

Underhill J. Birmingham, mer- 
chant—F 

Ushaw W. Beverley, York, corn 
merchant 

Ward R. Old street, victualler 


calico 


—F 

Wells W. jun. Bradford, York, 
grocer 

Weolley J. P. Walham Green, 
brewer 

Werninck J» G, Plymouth, mer- 
chant 

Westall 
tanner—F 

Weston J. Liverpool, merchant 

White J, Birmingham, tailor 

Wilson J. Houndsditch, hard- 
wareman 

Windsor J. W. Portsea, Hants, 
broker 

Young F. and Handcock F, South 
Shields, Durham, slop sellers 


DIVIDENDS. 


E. Hungerford, Wilts, 


*4% This List includes all those xh'ch 
are payable, 80 far as known, when 
put to press, previous to the Day 
of Publwation, 


Allenby F. Louth, Lincoln, gro- 
cer, June 12 

Alston G. Plymouth, builder, 
June 5 

Atkinson T. Wapping, wharfinger, 
June 9—F 

Baily S. and Maguire G, Fore 
street, ironmonger, June 2 

Baylis W. dbury, Hereford, 
baker, June 1O—F 

Bellringer A. Bodmin, Cornwall, 
linen draper, June 19—F 

Birch J. and J, Manchester, cot- 
ton merchants, June 1 

Bonser W., Newcomb R. and Sis- 
sou-J. Cannon street, hat manufac- 


tailor, June 10 








English Dividends. 


Byrth J. Plymouth dock, grocer, 
June 2 

Clayton T. Maidenhead, Berks, 
printer, June 27 

Clifford J. Fulneck, Leeds, York, 
and Jackson J. Queen street, Cheap- 
side, merchants, June 9 

Collens W. Fransham, Farnham, 
Surrey, potter, June 12 

Cooke H. and Herbert J. Birchin 
lane, merchants, June 6 

Cotterill E. jun. Vine street, bacon 
merchant, June 5 

Crossley E. Hall, 
June 

Davidson J. East India Chambers, 
merchant, June 6 

Davidson W. E.-South Blyth, 
Northumberland, mast maker, June 
1ll—F 

Davies T. Chester, glover, June 


slopseller, 


13 

Dodd J. Upper Thames street, 
grocer, June 6 

Dyson S. Huddersfield, York, 
merchant, June 12—F 

Eccles H. Beverley, York, corn 
factor, June 8 

Edge W. Salford, Manchester, 
brewer, June 11 

Eldershaw J. Shiffnal, Salop, horse 
dealer, June 23 

Evert J. T. Denzel street, Clare 
market, jeweller, June 9 

Falconer J. Bernard street, Rus- 
sel square, June 13 

Flack R. Castle Hedingham, Es- 
sex, butcher, June 8—F 

French M. George street, Port- 
man square, wine merchant, June 
6—F 


Gadesby W. jun. Canterbury, ca- 
binet maker, June 2 

Gardiner W. Haymarket, victu- 
aller, June 16 

Goodall J. Cheltenham, Glouces- 
ter, upholsterer, June 20—F 

Greening J. Crooked lane, orange 
merchant, June 2 

Greenway O. and J, T. and F. H. 
Bristol, stone masons, June 11 

Hall W. and Hinde A. Wood st. 
silk manufacturers, June 6 

Hardy W, and Gardiner R. Cheap- 
side, merchants, June 27 

Harrington T. Sarum, Wilts, sil- 
versmith, June 2 

Harris J. Narrow street, Lime- 
house, timber merchant, June 9 

Haydon N. King street, Blooms- 


bury, milliner, June 6 ¥ 
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Harvis R. and R., Wilkinson J. 
aud Hayris W. Watling street, whole- 
sale linen drapers, June 30 

Hayward J. and ‘Turney G. White- 
chapel, merchants, June 6 

Hayward T. Deal, Kent, shop- 
keeper, June 27 

Headcn S. Lime street, insurance 
broker, June 23 

Herbert T. Dowgate hili, cotton 
merchant, Ju.e6 

Herries C. and Nayler, J. mer- 
chants, June 50 

Hill J. Great Mary-le-bone street, 
tailor, June 6 

Hitchcox J. Broughton, Oxford, 
miller, June 8 

Hogg J. and Holmes E. Sher- 
borne lane, merchants—F 

Horsfall A. and.Robinson, J. jun. 
Bradford, York, woolstaplers, June 3 

Hortly J. Norwich, upholsterer, 
June 9 

Hubble W. Dartford, Kent, mil- 
ler, June 16 

Hunt S. J. Norwich, manufactu- 
rer, June 10—F 

Jackson E. and S. Bilson, Staf- 
ford, japanners, June 9 

Jackson J. Farnham, surgeon, and 
London, merchant, and Weaver W. 
June 6 

Johnson J. Great Alie street, Good- 
man’s fields, wine and porter mer- 
chant, June 20 

Johnson T. Oxford street, smith, 
June 2 

Knight S. Whitecross street, cloth 
factor, June 13 

Lecky H. and Bush C. Old Jewry, 
merchants, June 13 

Lee S. Birchin lane, merchant, 
June 6 

Levitt Q. Hull, merchant, June 2 

Lonsdale G. B. Green Lettuce 
lane, broker, June 13 

Miller C. Aldgate, silversmith, 
June 6 

O'Neil T. Albion street, Christ- 
ehurch, Surrey, merchant, June 9 

Palmer E. Old Jewry, paper 
hanger, June 2 

Peacock L.. Beverly, York, wool- 
len draper, June 8—F 

Pett J. Deal, Kent, carpenter, 
June 2 

Pick R. Wakefield, York, grocer, 
June 1 

Ponsford M. Drewsteignton, De- 
von, shopkeeper, June 11—F 





Pope J. Truro, Cornwall, grocer, 
June 2 

Pull J. Norwich, victualler, June 
10—F 

Ratcliff R. Monk Wearmouth- 
shore, Durham, ship builder, June 1 

Rawson H. Doncaster, York, bro- 
ker, June 9 

Ridgway J. and Kearsley J. Bol- 
ton, Lancaster, cotton spinners, June 
3—F 

Robinson N. E. Bond court, Wal- 
brook, merchant, June 9 

Salter W. Brixton, Surrey, mer- 
chant, June 13 

Sherwood M. Doncaster, York, 
jeweller, June 2 

Sherwood J. W. Newgate street, 
cheesemonger, June 6 

Shoesmith J. Petworth, Sussex, 
June 6 

Slaney M. A. Shiffnal, Salop, mo- 
ney scrivener, June 1 

Smith W. Stratford, Essex, corn 
chandler, June 13—F 

Smyth J. G. Stonehouse, Devon, 
merchant, June 3 

Sockett T. Holt, Denbigh, butcher, 
June 13 

Sproston T. Tewkesbury, Glouces- 
ter, grocer, June 19—F 

Stephens E. H. Barnstaple, De- 
von, sadler, June 9 

Stephens J. Yeovil, Somerset, 
dener, June 6—F . at 

Stower C, Paternoster row, printer, 
June 13 

Sullings S. Little Coggleshall, Es- 
sex, maltster, June 9 

Taylor J. King road, Grosvenor 
place, whitesmith, June 13 

Thornley S. Manchester, manufac- 
turer, June 23 

P. Newington Butts, Sur- 

rey, dealer in spirits, June 16—F 

Tordoff J. Leeds, York, woolsta- 
pler, June 1 

Towesland S. Paradise row, Chel- 
sea, rectifier, July 21—F 

Varley J. Houndsditch, slopseller, 
June 6 

Vos H. and Essers J.-C. New 
court, Crutched friars, 
June 13 

White T. Liverpool, merchant, 
June 12 
; none t Worcester, upholder, 
une 6 . 

Woodford J. Oxford street, cheese 
monger, June 6 


ee 











SCOTCH DIVIDENDS. 


Anderson J. Glasgow, manufactu- 
rer, at Mr. Blair’s, Bell street, 
June | 

Brenner G. Glasgow, muslin ma- 
nufacturer, 2d diy. at L. Phillip’s, 
Glasgow 

Drysdale S. horse dealer, May 8 
and June 3 

Forsyth A. Partick, Glasgow, soap 
boiler, at trustee’s counting-house, 
June !7 

Henderson J. E. Glasgow, mer- 
Saat, at No.14, Ingram street, May 

l 


M‘Arthur J. ‘Paisley, bookseller, 
at Hugh Vallance’s, merchant, Pais- 
ley, May 28 

Scott J. jun. and Co. Dundee, at 
Tho. Mitchell’s, imsurance broker, 
June 

Stephen A. and J. Glasgow, mer- 
chants, at M‘Limont and Demp- 
ster’s, Brunswick street, May 29 
—F 

Stevenson J. Gorbals, Glasgow, 
“cattle dealer, at Wilson and Macin- 
tyre’s, Glasgow, June 1 

Todd and Glas, Glasgow, mer- 
chants, at A. Buchanan’s, Ingram st. 
June 7 

Young J. Damfries, ironmonger, 
at W. Gorden’s, jan. writer, Dum- 
fries, June 10—F 


IRISH DIVIDENDS. 


_, Allen M. Letterkenny, Donegal, 
May 30F 
‘Balse €. Baltimoe, Galway, May 


29 
_. BlackWood H. Dublin, merchant, 
Jane 13—F 
Brennan E. Garri¢k 6n Suir, "Tip- 
perary, J mel el: 
M. Dublin, leather sel- 
ler, June ‘a 


' J. Dublin; distitier, May 
21—F 


Crédkthank-S. ahd Keithe@y T. P. 
5 T a ——— 
“Gruise J. Pabin, dealer; dy 29 


Daly M. Dublin, June 9*4F 
‘Gotk 


July 14 
igo lt 6G kway May 12 
Gibson R. Dubliny prior, dune 9 
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' Hamilton W. and Carson J. Bel- 

fast, timber merchants, June 6 

Hanna W. Newry, Down, mer- 
chant, May 13—F 

Lalor M. Dublin, dealer, May 16 

Lyle J. Belfast, Antrim, merchant, 
May 21 

M‘Crackin M. and M. A. Belfast, 
cotton manufacturers, June 11—F 

Mackin J. Dublin, June 9 

Montgomery T. and W. Dublin, 
merchants, May 28 

O*‘Brien M. Cork, baker, May 12 
a A. Doblin, hatter, June 

—F 

Reilly N. Dublin, merchant, 1 
June 

Yeates K. Dublin, June 4 


CERTIFICATES. 


*.* This first List includes all those 
ordered for Signature before June 1. 


Adams E. Basingstoke, Hants, 
shopkeeper 

Adkin J. Farge Lancaster, 
cotton 

Adlington ‘K A. Liverpool, tobac- 
conist 

Austin J. Lamb’s Conduit street, 
linen draper 

Ball R. East Brent, Sometset, 
mercer 

Beck J. St. Ives, Huntingdon, 
ironmonger , 


Bennett J. Manchester, bailder 
Brett T. aud Stoéver J. Paddle 
dock, sugar refiners 
Brown J. St. Catherine’s, Stafford - 
shire warehouse 
Brown T. Midgeley in Halifax, 
York, corn miller 
‘Buckham T. Neweastle-upon-Tyne, 
butcher . 
Castle G. Sculcoates, York, builder 
Guild J. Crutched friars, victu- 
aller 
J. “Minories, mer- 
chant 
@ofiin J. Merthyr Tydvil, Glamor- 
gan, tanner 
Cook R. Devizes or mm ate Can- 
gs, Wilts, plumber aud 
or ag Lutdgate hill, book- 
seller 
Cooper W. H. ‘Walworth, Sarrey, 
surveyor 
‘W. Leeds, York, mer- 
chant 


Davy M. Bread street, merchant 























Certificates. 


Dougal D. Lower Terrace, Isling- 
ton, ship owner 

Emberley J. Ship inn yard, Bo- 
rough, corn dealer 

Etherington T. Lawrence Pount- 
ney Jane, drysalter 

Gamon J. Wateringbury, Kent, 
tanner 

Gould T. Ottery St. Mary, Devon 

Gould W. Chippenham, Wilts, inn 
holder 

Grafton E. Liverpool, glass dealer 

Gray G. Peatanville, Clerkenwell, 
mariper 

Green J. Debtling, Kent, farmer 

Hewitt J. St. James’s street, en- 
graver 

Hulthin Z. Beer lane, Lower 
Thames street, ship broker 

Hunt F. Bristol, butcher 

Jaymond L. South Audley street, 
milliner 

Inkersley T. and Lister R. Leeds, 
York, merchants 

Inman T. Bedale, York, wine mer- 
chant 

Lemay J, Poplar, in Stepney, vic- 
tualler 

Lewis D. Milford, Pembroke, shop 
keeper 

Maddock W. 
boiler 

Merry weather T. Lincoln, tailor 

Milner T. Sheffield, York, tinman 

Monrow J. W. Gosport, Hants, 
pork butcher 

Noble R. Chipping Ongar, Essex, 
bricklayer 

Pailethorpe J. Newstead, Notts, 
merchant 

Parsons R. Barnstaple, Devon, 
brandy merchant 

Parsons. W. Fore street, Lime- 
house, buteher 

Pericra D. L. Artillery place, 
Finsbury, underwriter 

Pickering H. Leeds, York, bleach- 
er of linen yarn 

Pringle T. Newcastle-upon-T yne, 


Liverpool, soap 


exporter 
Purdy J. Ludgate bill, bookseller. 


Purnell C, Lygapshain, Somerset, 
coal merchant 

Redman M, St. Martin's le Grand, 
victueller 

Roberts J.Gwnows, Cardigan,horse 


dealer 
Rogers S. Liverpool, merchant 
Simonds J: Jermyn street, haber- 
dasher 
Stubs T. Liverpool, merchant 





51d 


Tod R. Liverpool, merchant 

Turpin J. Upper Tyvoting, Surrey, 
corn dealer 

Underwood R. of Houndsditch, 
builder 

Weekes J. Sudbury, Devon, tan- 
ner 

Whittle J. Liverpool, tailor 

Williams R. Oxford street, glass- 


man 
Worboys T. Edmonton, wheel- 
wright 


CERTIFICATES. 
*,* This List contains those to be 
signed, unless cause shewn, pre- 
views to the Dates prefixed. 


1. Certificates lo be allowed June 2. 
Baron C. and Pearson R. Hull, 
timber merchants 
Berridge R. Islington, merchant 
Bosworth W. Liverpool, mer- 
chant 


~ 


Humble M. Wapping, ship chan- 


dler 

Maggs J. Hilperton, Wilts, coal 
merchant 

Maine G. Ss, James’s place, and 
Gill S. of Dover, Kent, horse dealers 

Pycroft J. jun. Lloyd’s coffee 
house, underwriter 

Reynolds C. Bridge court, picture 
dealer 


2. Ditto to be allowed June 6. 

Bunoey J, W. Clapton, Hackney, 
cowkeeper 

Butler C. Old Jewry, broker 

Desanges J. F. Wheeler street, 
Spitalfields, colour dyer 

Dorrington W. Lioyd’s Coffee 
house, insurance broker 

Fitton E. Boltow-le-Moors, Laa- 


caster, milliner 

Gibbs J. Ailsham, Sussex, inn- 
keeper 

Graham W. Liverpool, liquor 
merchaat 

Heckenhull J. Sandbach, Chester, 


cornfactor 
Houghton M. of Heyley-beidge, 


| Chester, dyer 


Hunter D. Size lane, merchant 

Jones.T. Church Passage, Guild- 
halJ, warehouseman ~ 

Levitt Q. Hull, merchant 

Lushington W. and W. Mark lang, 
merchants 

Morris T. and Nicholson R, Glan- 
ford briggs, Lincoln, bankers 





Murphy J. Howland street, Fitz- 


roy square, engraver, 
Neale E. S. Cheapside, shaw] ma- 
nufacturer @ 


Peck S, Gravesend, Kent, painter 

Phillips J. Edgeware road, timber 
werchant . 

Phillips J. County terrace, New 
Kent road 

Phillips W. Brighthelmstone, Sus- 
sex, builder 

Polglase J. Bristol, merchant 

Rea T. and J. jun. Minories, gun 
makers 

Starkey T. Chingford, Essex, inn 
keeper 

Tanner B. Dartmouth, Devon, 
ship builder 

Tarling J. West Smithfield, hay 
salesman .. 

Thompson T. sen. Waltham Holy 
Cross, Essex, shopkeeper — 

Wilson J. Horton in Ribblesdale, 
York, innkeeper 

Wilson J. Knighton, Radnor, tan- 
ner 
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3. Ditto to be allvwed June 9. 


Griffiths G. of Flamstead, Herts, 
butcher : 

Keymer R. Colchester, Essex, 
yictualler 

Palmer T. Wood street, Cheap- 
side, sitk manufacturer 

Waugh J. Lamb’s Conduit street, 
haberdasher 


IRISH CERTIFICATES. 


Baker A. Waterford, merchant 

Bray J. Carrtown, Queen’s Coun- 
ty, oi) manufacturer 

Conner R. Strokestown, Roscom- 
mon, leather cutter 

Farrell J. Dublin, merchant 

Humphrys P. Dublin, brazier 

Lundy W. Merchants’ Quay, Dub- 
lin, merchant 

Morton G. Mary street, Dublin; 
coach maker 

Nagle G. Cork, shoemaker 

Porter W. Dublin, linen manufac- 
turer 








IMPORTATIONS AT LIVERPOOL. 
Between April 23d and May 20st. 

Our correspondent has justly remarked, that the importations of 
the last four weeks, as must be obvious on a comparison with the 
former accounts, have considerably exceeded those which preceded ; 
and he particularly remarks the great influx of ships into that 
buay port from America, during the two weeks immediately before 
. the date of his letter. We must certainly agree with him in his 
observations ; and from. the unexpected bustle of importation, he 
farther observes, that the accounts he has transmitted are in no 
respect over-rated, but may be justly considered as — short of 

he quantity of merchandise which has entered that port, though he 
snot been able, in time for our purpose, to give us as correct an 
aecéunt as he wished. Any omissions of this nature which he may 
discover, he has assured us shall he comprehended in the next report. 





Ashes, barrels .._ 807 
Bark, bhds, ....- 46) 
‘Barwood, tons.. 280 


Brazil wood, tons ~ 


Clover seed, hhds. 133 


; 5225 |. Oranges and lemons, 
Brimstone, cantars 

1,302 
Broombrush, Ib. 5747 
Cedar, pieces... 175 


Coffee, bags.. 1,370 
Lotton, ditto, 34,500 
|. Elephants’ teeth 888 
Flour; barrels 2,854 
seer ie 

eod, ditto 2034 
Meine: roots, bar. 


chests & boxes 1958 
Pimento, bags.. 180 
Pine timber, pierre 

s = Te 








427 | 





Pitch, barrels... 71 
Raisins, boxes,. 148 
» bar... 1,900 
Rice, bags ......184 
Rum, puach.,,. 187 
Shumac, bags .. 798 
Staves, thous... 169 
Sugar, bhds. ...4,142 
Tar, barrels ,,. .8989 
Tobacco, hhds. .1537 
Turpentine, bar.6317 
Wine, pipes ,.., 142 
Wool, bags .... 570, 
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From Lo 
Portsmouth, tee Poole, 





American States, British Shi, _- 
Newfoundland and Coast 














wr the ite of Wi bt - = °-| Mg. Ra aye Ggs. ret. 3/. 
oem sabe, Bartieianti| y, Quebec, 
OL Cera Foe tS Renae 
rney, ag FR or Jersey pe ope or e-} 
Bristol, Wales, Chester, Liver- lena, Company’s Ships - -| 4%. 
pool, Whitehaven, and Places Others - - - - - = - + figs. ret. HM. 
adjacent - - - - - -| 2gs, Southern Fishery, out & home | 25gs. 
Ki » Cork, Waterford, Dub- (Bengal, Madras, or China, 
in, jewry, or Belfast - »| Qgs. Company’s Ships - - - -| 62 
Limerick or Galway - - -| gs. Ditto, outand home - - +} 226 
Londonderry orGlasgow - -| 2g3. 
Yarmouth or Lynn - - + -| Ig- :; 
Hull or Gainsbotough - - -| lg. Livenroo1, Bristor, &c. fo 
Newcastle, Whitby, or Sunder- ‘Cork, Waterford, Dublin, New- 
land- - - - - - = | Mig. ret. 1 ry, Belfast, Londonderry, or 
Leith, Perth, Dundee, Mont- Glasgow - - - - - + ly. 
rose, or Aberdeen - - -| ijgs. &Qgs. (Limerick or Galway - - -} 2x8. 
Inverness, Shetland, or the Ork- Archanzel, home - - - -| 2%gs. 
ney Islandé - - - = - 2g3. Oporto or Lisbon - - - - Ses. ret. 2 
Stookholm and Places ddjaceént |Gibraltar - - - - = «| Sgs. ret. 2/ 
—_ 2 ed Narva, or Peters- } tree in madeira - - - - - - -| “gs. ret. 2/ 
CT , amaica - - - - - - -| Ogs.ret, 3/ 
Oporto ~ 2. 1 2 « «| Bye. ret.3h [Leeward Islands - - - - -| Gigs. ret. 3 
Lisbon - - ~ - - - -| Sgs. ret. 241. [Ditto withConvoy - - - -| gs. 2. 
Rio de Janeiro - - - ~- -| Sgs. ret. American States - - - - -| Ggs. 
MEDITERRANEAN, Viz. Grecnland, outandhome - -| — 
Malaga and Places adjacent] 10gs. ret. 4/ 
Salonica, Gallipoli, Smyrna, Dvuaijx, Conn, &e.. to 
or Constahtinople - - -| I2gs. ret. 67 a} 2. « | 2gs. 
Madéira - - - - + = -} 4gs.ret. 1/, Baltic _- - - += -.¢ Q5gs. 
Semele <« - «5 2 o . ret, 3/, Lisbon and Oporto - -,.-. «| Ggs, ret. 2/ 
Leeward Islands, viz. Grenada, — States, American 
Tobago, Barbadoes, &e. -| Sgs. ret. 34, - 2 = = + © of Gg. 
Surinam, Demerara, or Berbice} 6gs. ret. 3/, bien P" pritivh °.2..9. 0.9. oo 
Musquito Shore, Honduras, and Greenland, oot and hume va _ 
Places adjacent - - - -| Sgs. ret: 31, [Westindies - - - + Se, oe. 
The American States, their jJamaica - - = + * = * 
Ships - - - - = - 1 10gs. Limerick to London = + - + 
The Average Prites of Navigable Canal Property, Dock Steck, Gad 
&c. in May | pens, (to en at the ce of Mr. Scott 28, 
Street, 











Brandy pipes eete eee eee eeee wherence . 129 

Coffee, ele ceceesoee eoccdecess +++ $20 

Sormtet Gl behavegcoce seeseedeee Pr 
an 5 Phinbas, boxes ercesereee om 
my = he eeeeeeeeeeeeeeree 


TRADESMAN’S MAG. VOL, VIII. 


Rum, eee ee ee eee eee weet “sees 
brane sens eal eteeeee 297 
Sugar, hogsheads eeeeee eee cocsovesess sQ500 
Tar, barrels-+-+---«eeeeees Cocovecese 2600 
urpentine, ditto: - eocccconccnccgcacen OB 
ine, pipes +++ +++ erere peweereeeeee 216 
Wool, bagé eee . : 477 
$c 

































Importations, &c. : 
IMPORTATIONS AT THE PORT OF LONDON, 


FOR THB MONTH ENDING 22ND mar, 1812. 


Almonds, cWts-+-+-++-eseeees «e 101 Oranges and Lomoms, sr thousand 

Arrow Root, Ibs. -+--«-+- Gcvesvve 4080 Rags, tons-++++-++«.. cevevcvovetd sc 82 
Ashes, Pearl and Pot, cwt. ---- 2030 | Raisins, 5574 destnete al boxes: - 

Bacon, tons -++-++-«+«+- eteosve 2250 Rice, CwWt -+seeeeeeeccseeceee ° 6470 
Barilla, tons «+ ++.cseecsseceees Wi | Ram, caskhe -6.....cccccsceese 1816 
Brandy, 211 pipes -+--++-s+s++- Silk, Thrown, Ibs. +--+-++-+++++-- 5710 
Bristles, dozen Ibs. -.--+- ereeeee 687 Sugar, casks-+++++++-- teeeeeee 11,419 
Butter, tons «+++ -+e esos beeeeee 210 | Tallow, tons -+++-++«++- teteeee 794 
Cheese, tierces «-+++++teeeeceee 65 | Tar, 160 lasts, 332 cwt------ eee 

Coffee, 1629 " and 1707 casks Tobacco, Ibs. -+++- teense eeeceee 569,636 
Cork, CWt, «ees etgercccvcccncee 952 ‘Turpentine, Cwl. «eceeesess eeee 2620 
Cotton, 6015 bags—1610 bs. — 229 bales Wheat, qrs. -++eercrerseeseeee oo 
Flax, tons ++e-sseseseececeeees 58 Wine—Port 1665 pipes, 130 hhds ; 

Hemp, tons «-++-++ Peeereees ‘* 374 Spanish 489 pipes, 147 hhds; Ma- 

Linseed, qrs. «+++ ++++++- deeeeee — deira 55 pipes, 11 hhds. 

Madder, cwt,----- Cc cereerecese 2117 Wool, cwt. Spanish «+-+-+++++++ 4154 
Oil, Olives, tons-+++++> seer eeee 49 Hides, ox and cow----++-- seeeee 2970 





COURSE OF EXCHANGE. 





Friday, Friday, Friday, Friday, 

Ist May. | Sth May. | 15th May, | 22nd Yay. 
AMSTERDAM, 2 Us. «seeeereeees tte eeeeans 314 3st oA 31.4 3l. OO 
Ditto, at Gigi <6. ccccccccscesocnee’ eels 30 8 30 «8 30 8 30 4 
Rotterdam, 2 Us. -- ++ -eee cere ee eeeeeeereres 9 10 9 10 9 10 ae 
Hamburgh, 24 Us. -+eeeeeesecccceceeeeeees 29 4 29 4 29 #4 29 «0 
Altona, 2h e+eeseeereseeeeeees eclcceccsvceed 29 «65 290=C*dSs 29 35 29 1 
Paris, I day’s date «seseseee Obeeeee eeeeeere 20 6 20 6 20 6 19 16 
Ditto, 2 U. -++++++ee TRETEPELEO TEST TTT eoeee 20 10 20 10 20 10 20 0 
Bourdeaux «+++ -eseeceeeeesacesves doceccece 20 Ii 20 Ji 20 II 20.1 
Madrid «.-.-.+-+ in paper ee ee ereweseeee eeeere — — — — 
Palermo eeceseceeeees Pececcericvcece eooccet 123 125 125 125 
Cadig: 000 %de.e> ve Sevdcc'e « aU Me ee eL 47 47 475 48 
Bilboa-+--++++ eee eee rreseresess Cee ereceence — — —_— — 
Leghorn poctboepecoodcevecseSoeccoeeesHee 58 5a 58 58 
Genoassececseteevecee 60 dbecece ooveosecsoecs 54 a 54 yy | 
Venice *-ersseeees o Deld'e% J evecdecé Geet ccee 52 52 52 52 
Naples Geeeees Corre rsersereessevion eorece 42 42 42 42 
Lisbon  «tiewrccccccccves Troi seoeese! 68 684 684 683 
Oporto seveerceecrseercererererens seeeee . 685 69 69 69 
Rio Jan€ird serrsseecscsetensercececeevers| GBF 684 69 69 
Malta «+++ eeeeeecesee ee tecevees we cereceens *| 614° 614 62 63 
‘Gibraltar «eet eee ere cee ceeeenees sevesecees| 40 40 41 . 42 
Dublin -- 00+ ee cceecgeeeeeeeceecuceeseesece! OZ 104 104 104 
Cork «erereececereensens erseevees eeretese 10 10 10 104 














New Doubloons, £4. 18s, 6d. per Ounce-——New Dollars 6s. 2dj. per Qunce.x——Omnium 5 pr. 
Agio af « the Bank on Holland, 4 per Cent. 


Average Price of Corn throughout England and Wales, taken from the London 
Gazette, for Roy ending 9th May, 1812. 
- 132s 4d | Peas - - - ~ 





Wheat 74s 6a 





MRR Hn ee fa aca arc hg Sng 
Dt, o.0 «75 46) s.0n* elie Oth 45+ wor Pig eTAOIe. T 
Oatmeal - - - - - = = = 45 7 Beer or Big - - - - - - - - —— 
HAY AND STRAW, per Load.—22nd May, 1812. 
ST. JAMES'S MARKET. WHITECHAPEI. SMITHFIELD. 
“ £ &. k 3%. & 3. & 8. £8 # 
Hay - - - 4 4to 610] Hay - - - 410to 6 10} Hay, old - 5 Oto 6 0 
Clover ~ - 0 O— O ©] Clover - - 7-0 — 8 12] Clover - - 6 O— 718 
Staw « 3 O— 312] Straw - - 3 O— S12} Straw - - 21I5— 3 8 
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PRICE OF COALS, 27th May, 1096. 
Newcastle , ‘ . - 43 Oto 52 0] Cinders ‘. : . 389 Oto 0 0 
Sunderland ° : - 40 0— 46 6} Other Coals ; . 4 O— 0 0 
’ Delivered at 123. advance on the above Prices. 





CORN EXCHANGE.—Price - Grain, 27th May, 1812. 











Wheat . . 84 108 to 128/Malt . é 84 to 94)Oats .. . 4448 to St 
» fine . - 132 —136 | White Pease . . §2 — 88 | Polands . . 55 — 57 
—,, ysupertine . — — — |Boilers . d . 78 —90/Fine Flow . - 105 —110 
Rye ° - 74— 82/Gray . ; . 74 — 78 | Seconds , 90 — 100 
Barley . A : 54 — 64/Beans, old . . 74 — 75 | Persack of 5 bushels, or 280Ibs. 
»fine ~~. — — 66/Ticks . ‘ . 68 — 73 |Rape Sced, per last 75 — 80 
FRIDAY, 22nd May, 1812. 
SMITHFIELD MARKET. | NEWGATE AND LEADENHALL. 
TO SINK THE OFFAL, PER STONE OF Sibs. BY THE CARCASE. 

Beef é < é ° - 56 8 tw 6 6} Beef . ° é 40to5 4 
Mutton 4@. 4 ‘ . & 8— 6.4] Matton > . ‘ . 44—5 4 
Veal ~. . ‘ » . 6 0 — &..0| Veal ° . 6 O—6 8B 
Pork . p . : . 56. 0 — 6. 8} Pork 5 0—6 4 
Lamb . 7 ©—8 6G] Lamb 70—8 @ 


Head of Cattle this ‘day _—Renats 1600, Sheep and Lambs 1 10, 400, Calv es 85, Pigs 270. 
PRICE OF HOPS.—Boroveu. 








Kent, bags, New . 4 . £4 0 to 6 6| Kent, pockets, New . . £4 10 to 7 10 
Sussex ° > F $ 3 15 — 5 12] Sussex e : ° A 410—6 6 
Esgex . . ; : » » 410 —5 12| Essex, Farnham . . - 10 O—I1 O 


Old Duty doing at £135,000, 





Average Price of Brown or Muscovado Sugar, 42 44 per Cwt. exclusive of Customs and Excise 
payable thereon.—T. Netriesuir, Clerk of the Grocers’ Company.—For Week ending 27 May. 





SCOTCH MARKETS.—EDINBURGH, — — 














MEAL MARKET, TUESDAY. Pork .. . 8d.a Od. 
Oatmeal, per bolls & s. d.| Lamb, per qr. . R ’ 5a. Od. a fis., 6d. 
Fame boll ‘ " P 118 6 | Raw Hides, per st. 3 9s. Od. a Os. Od. 
Seco ° . . 6 - 1.18 0. | Butter, per Ib. : - ° Is, 10d. a 2s. Od. 
Third. ¢ ° . » 0 0.0 -, Salt ° é ° Is, 4d. 
First, per peek . : + © 2.6 | Eggs,perdozen . ° ° . 10d. 
Barieymeal, per boll . . - 196 GRASS MARKET, may. 
Peasemeal, do, . . . - 1 10 9 {| Sheep and Lambs, 450, at per stone, sinking 
Quartern Loaf éguut fs offals . 8s. Od. a 8s. 3d. 

PRICES OF MEAT, ‘ke. Cattle, 310 A . &s. 4d. a s. 6d 
Reef, per Ib, , ; . 8d, a 9d. | Milk Cows, 12). to 241. 
Mutton . . 9d. a Od. | Horses sold heavily, 351 
Veal . $d. a 10d. | Coals, p. cart of 12 owt. 8s. 6d. a 10s, 
"DUNDEE MANUFACTURES, fat 

LINENS. yarns, per spl. gg Thicgenhansen 125 a 128 

Sail-cloth, No.1 . 15f a 16° [3Ib, Linthand-spun 4 10 a 5 0 Sg I 


HempCotton Bagging!0 a 13 {3 ditto ro ta 56 9260 rat ee 
Strelitz . . . L)4 a 11} |4 ditto ditto - 7 427 8] Narva, IZhead . . —a— 
Lint Oshaburghs . 84a 9 |Sdittoditto . . 8 G29 0/ Archangel . . . —a — 
Tow ditto - on 6 ditto ditto .. 8 Gal06 HEMP, 

Do. strong 22 port. 
Do. do. 24 porter, 8! 


a 
a 7h |7 dittoditto . . 1183200 oussehory, clean £95 a 98 
a vag 

Ger. Dowl. 27 inch 164 3 
4 
a 
a 


6 

‘ 

9 |Gshorts ditto . ned Ate clan . —a— 
0 eet ree | oe Riga Rhine . . . 97 a 100 
- Drujana Pass . . —a— 
1343 Petersburgh, 12h pee 105/118} Common Pass . . — a — 
12 bsinetiennenn o' 95a 100! Codilla  ... . . a me 


Common ditto, 12 
Tow sheeting, 24 port 134 
-Ditte ditte— 20— 11 








3v 2 
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LONDON PRICE CURRENT; 
MAY 92, 1812. 


—— 

B. signifies Barrel; BI. Bushet ; Ch., Chest ; C. 11 2ib, 5 D. Dozen; Gy Gallon; He 100, and of 
Deals 120; J. Jar of Oil of 24.Ge ; and 4 § Chest of il 90 Flasks, or’ 4 Gallons; -Lt. Last, 
or Barrels ‘of Pitch, containing 314 Gallons each ;-Q. Quanter of 8 Bushele; TF. Ton, or 20 
ewt.; Tu. Tun of 252 Gallons,—Notz, Wine is ‘old by Gauge, viz. Pest per. Pipe of.138 
















































































Gallons; Bucellus and Lisbon per Pipe of 140 Gallons ; tt of 150 Gabon 5. Me- 
deira per Pipe of 110 Gallons irae per Dutt of 125 Galo; Vion per Pipe of 120 
Gallons; Rhenish per Aum of 36 Gallons ; and Claret eethend. ery cr 58 Gallons (ali 
Sane tas oe ee ny of Figh Oil are sold per Tua of $53.Gallons 
Olive, Linseed, and Rape I, per un of 236 Gallons. 
N.B. The Duties which are pai by the Importers, are included in the following. Prices, and the 
Drawback, if Exported within three Years, is the Property of the Shipper. 
FROM . TO 7 FROM To no] 
6.8. aig. & a. ge ale. 2, aph 
ALUM, English ++++++/24 © © 125 © © /T./\Copper, unmanofact.--| 410 0}0 0 0 (t- 
——e—, Roach +++++- 115 010 0 0 (Co man 006001000 
Almonds Barbary Bitter| 3 8 ©0|.0 0 O |--\Copperas, Green --.-|.0 5 610 0 0 
——— ose SweetiI0O 0 Oj11 O O Cotton =f Pernamboc]:0 1 8}0 1 9 
, Jordan ++--[20 0 0 |j21 0 Oj—1 Woot = | Bahin....)0 1 @}O 2 6h 
} flagerees--]® 1 4/0 0 0 fm Maranhan |} 0 1 53/0 1° 6} 
Ansatto, Fog. seeeeeee ®t 4}0 0 O hid, Para ----|0 1 4)0 1 5} 
046/000 Suriuam ++} 0 1 5:)0 1 7 
Angol, Bole Bhe. W. 415 015 0 0 | Demerara | 0 1 4}0 1 7) 
—r~- Floregon, White! < 5 01.46.10 0) Berbice --}Q 1 3/0 1 6{~ 
—, 45 0)40 O}—/ . Carriacou | 0 1 5);0 1 6 |— 
- Naples, White--|3 5 0/4 0 Oj 28 2 Grenada--} 0 1 3/0 1 4)— 
+3 5 0}4 0 0} Sa 4 Barbadoes} 0 1 3/0 1 4}—- 
Ey ete 26 0 210 0 |— Smyrna --} 0 1 2 te | 
F wang Potbest--|2 0 0/0 0 0|— Bahama --|0 1.2}0 1 34j/— 
| —— Barilla, Teneriffe} 1 12 0)114 O E 10 0 8)0 0 =_- 
—-—— Spanish } 2 2 0.).0 0 o|-} Gon fo? elo 2 se 
| ———— ee, Sicil ° 115.0 0 0. O | Orleans --] 0 1 4 0 1 5 il 
| —— Dantzic Pearl --|}0 0.0/0 0 0 |—IInyER’S Wd. Bar. W. |17 0 O18 0 OF. 
| -— Russia Pot-.---- 114 O}116 0 , Brazil --/105 0- 0 | im bond 
BARK, Oak .+++++++- 0 0.0\0 0 0. , Brazilet 12 © O|M 0 0 
Berries, Junip. Ger. --1117.6)2 4 0 » Cam Wa. 0 0 [36 ° 0 ~*~ 
——-—, Yell. Tark.|'210 0/3 0 0 |G.|————zantoryouyg| 8 0 0 No “Oo |— 
Brandy, Best -+---- +1010 O/ 011 6 - rensg 17 0 OF0 0°60 j— 
Brimstone, Foreign Ro.|27 0 0/0 0 0 12 0 O18 0 0 |— 
Bristles, Hog Rus. un.jz3..0 0/24 0 0 + emg 0 0/395 0 O-\— 
, Archan. ditto 0 0/;0 0 0O}— small 14 0 O}16 0 0 | 
» Konings. -@.0)0 00 inders, Red ----+- +-/40°0°0/0 0 0 }— 
Can Sea: 8 0 014 0 0 
’ Spanish... 4.10 0| 8 10, 0 
Cochineal, Spa. Garb.| 111 0|' 114 0|-—JALORS, Barb. -+-.--/20 0 0 |a2-0 0(c. 
| Cocoa, West India. -- 310 014 0 Olc. ———, Hep, or E. 1. 16 0 0/18 0 O}— 
| ——=--, Carr. for Exp. ‘13 15 0} 4 & O} [Angelica Root ------|710 0/8 0 0 }— 
Cole, W. 1. very ra | 0 0j}112 0 An o++15 10 OF} 6 0 O}- 
rd.[1 13 0/2 2 © |-IlArsenic, Red «-----++1418 0|5 0 Of— 
eae mid] 2 3.0|/219 0 1312 0/314 0 
a 2130/8 0, 0 fo 4 olo 4 4im 
- — 30 014.0 0 ‘LOW OF OM O]— 
———, Mocha or E. I.) 7 10 01/9 00 mF 6 010 7 O}- 
yJavassseeesef 3 2 0/210. 0 | 2 oe 3 O|— 
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FEATHERS, Dantz - 
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—-—~, Sobres 


——~, Cortes 
ee e 


Caracoa, Flora. - 


Guatimala, Flora 


a a ) Sobr. 


—_———-—, Cortes 
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—-, Dry -- 
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T. 70 to 901b. a 
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LONDON PRICE 





CURRENT. 





Ind, « 


Blue oj ole ciene 
Purples +++++es++ 
% ) Copper and violet 
iE Copper «-++++++ 
IRON, British, in Bars 
Pigs 
» Old Sable ---- 
» New Sable -- 
» Gurioffs eeee 
’ Archangel oboe 
, Swedish: ----- 
LEMONS, repa. ---- 
Licorice, Italian 
, Spanish ---- 




















Lead, Pigs ----+- +++ K 


——-, Milled or Sheet 
—, Bars «+ eee+ eter 
——, Shot, No. 1 to 5 
6to9 
——, Litharge +-+++> 
——, Red so... 
——, White eeeee eee 
—, we Poeeeeceees 
MADDER, Dut. -" 

» Ombro - 
. sliinens 
_—_ Mulls -- 
» Roots - 
Mats, Archangel ---- 
OIL Lucca, or Salad- - 
Chest 
——, Olive, Barbary 
» Gallipoli 
—, Palme+-+-seees 
——, Turpentine, Eng. 

» For; 
-———-, Rave, English - . 
» Refined - - 























—-, Linseed, Englishj6 


-—, Cod, Newfound. 


F 10g 


Bacon, New 
Beef, India- - 
Beef, Mess: - 
Pork, India 


~ Trish. 





oocoso 
Pro 


_ 


Hams, York -*- 
RAGS, Hanibro’ S. P.F. 


bd 


Its] 


a Ae aS 
+ 





Sco 
aaa) 


Ps Italian, Fine 


w 
_ 


Suh 


ADM WOME HIS & 


, N.M. 


> FF. 
» F.X. 


» Seconds 





2) 
=a 





ecoeco 
cocoosoocooooseeot 


LS 





» Turkey o@ee 
« \Prunes, New ---- 
; /Muscatels ------ 
Bloom, or Jar -- 
n or Solis, ah 


seoSciecocesesoscesouss 
tijs 


. 


— 
- 





¥ 


_ 
SOCewMoooooraaucecces 


, Brit, Refin. 


rer. 

— 
— 
Sowewartnroceosces 


(Goat, Turkey ---- 
.| ——, Mogadore - - 
Lamb, Italian ---- 
——-, Spanish 
Kid, Italian ------ 
—-, Spanish 
Seal. Green}. ---- 
So. Fishery: - 
c alf, British+..--- 
» For. salted -- 


eet 














i. ——, Sperm. eeeecces ¢ 
——, Head Matter - -/f 


—, Whale, Greenl. |: 


-, St. Michael’s 
Orchil Weed, Cana. B, 
» Inferior 

, Cape de V an 
PITCH, American - 

» Archangel 

» Sweden.---+-- 
——, British ....-- 
A Carlow Ist 
Z Cork Ist 
Waterford] st 
Halland --.- 
Friesland 
York, Best... 
Cumberland 








_ 











—_ 
SG 


Butter 


PROVI 





eco 


Bengal, Skein- - 
» Novi -- 





w, 16 oz. 


ry 
> 
toa lb. 


Booescescecouucshon 





ai 


eeooeaacoosBe 
Ti tet 
Silk, 
Thron, 16 
-toa lb. 
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LONDON PRICE CURRENT. 519 
FROM To FROM To Cel 
B 8.4.\8 28. d. £2 84.\8 8. 4.\5 
Spices, » (East India} 0 2 © 26 D.3 1. by 40F./3 10 0] 0 0 Of}, 
: De RR —2} —— 3%—/0 0 0/0 0 08 
23 g 1710 0/8 0 Olc iA |—e2 30—|0 0 0] 0 0 oj 
Por JiPep. O 111) 0 3 114\mie< Stockholm 14—|70 0 0{72 .0 0 |} 
Spirits, Malt ---«----|016 3/0 0 0 (G/M ) Christie, 12—|63 0 0165 0 0 a 
of Wine------| 1 2 0).1 3 OjC.)S | Carth, 2—|\45 0 0148 0 0}: ! 
rAntignua -+------| 3 8 0} 334 @ | orway . . |7 0 0/715 OJF 

Barb. Clay. 1d.--| 0 0 0/0 © O|_IDantzic Fir. . . ./12 10 O|139 10 © 
bs ,2d.s-}0 0 0}0 0 O\lMemel Fir « . . 112 0.011210 0 | 
: ,Bd.+-] 9 0 O10°0 Ol te raQuebee . » » 1910 0/10 0 0 |— 

‘2 | Muscovor Bro. --/ 3 8 0/3 16 O\_/8J Oak Board. . J1210 0/0 0 0 |_ 
®& | Dom. N. and. | 3 8 0/3 13 O |S) Pine Boards . | 8 5 0}0 0 OO}, 
3 | Grenada, Moscov.| 3 8 0/3 12 0 \_/3 LMasts . . . 12 0 O}18 18 0} 

4 Jamaica, Brown .| 3 8 0} 810 0 \_/lTobacco 2 Maryla Fi.) 0 0 6/0 O11 |b, } 

§ , Middl. | 3.11 0|3 14 0 |_| bonded § Good Colo. 005/00 6\ | 
= |———., Good , 3 16 0/8 18 0 |_| Middl. Dit. | 0 0 4/0 0 6 |— 
{ ; Fine . 40 0)/4 4 O\L Virgi. Fine | 9 0 64,0 0 8H 
pe | St. Kitts and Mon.| 3 8 0 | 3 15 oj Ordinary | 0 0 4/0 0 O|W 
+ | Toba.’ and St. Vin. 3 6 0} 3 lo a= Carolina 0000/0 0 oln 
S | Surinam & Dem. | 3 5 0/3 7 O | Georgia . | 9 0 0/0 0 O}— 
H | Trinidad |3 7 01812 0 i) Strip Leaf |. 0 0 6,0 0 9\— 
| East India . /3 80) 4 4 0\U}- Turkey ©: ene@rTre 1 ii. 
(Ground Tips . | 3. 5 ©| 3 6, O |_)'Tortoise-shell 016 0) 1 4 O|L 
,Middles | 3.8 0} 314 0}— Turpentine, American 11 5 00°09 0 C. 

(Faces. | 3.15 01317 0 _IVelonia 6 0 O)17 @ 0 lt | 
é Lumps, Brown .| 414 0 | 416 0 |_\iVermilion, Dateh 10 7 01/0 7 6 ip, 

g , Middling | 417 0) 419 0 | 1056 9/0 0 olL 
. » Best ‘ rh. : ie 0 LIWAx. Boxe, Eaglish 1210 0/1310 O/|c. 

Sing. ‘Léa.| Brown SUR nae 9 0 On2Z12 O/- 
x Midd. | 4 18 0}6 0 01 700 0/8 Ool= Ff 
& Best | 51015 6 Ol T-Talk tod men hes alee ol &F 
* | Powder, Loaves .| 416 0/5 8 0 | | ——, Hambro’ White 0 20/0 2 6 lb, 

Z Molasses 1/2 2.6/0 0 Os (Red Pore . Ito 0-0/0 0 Le | 
si—,Oid .. 1150 ol1200 0! 
TALLOW, Town Melt- °: § . . . 1105-0 0}1200 O \Re 
ed. 316 0/317 O|LJ* | Lisbon . . . 115 0 0 \120 0 0 |p. 
—_——, Rus, Yell.| 3.18 0|}0 0 0 |-H5 Vidonia . ... | 0 0195-0 0 
————_————, Whi.} 315 0; 0 0 0 Is 4 Bueellas, . . J110 0 0/125 0 0 -- 
,Soap|3 12 0/315 0 |_!6 | Mountain, Old /75 0 0'80 0 O'R, = & 

Rough Fat. . . | 9 0 0/0 O O [Stig | Madeira,Old - (90 0 0/1200 0 |p, 
Z Claret... . 0 00 OoW fF 
TAR, Carolina . 114 0 0 0 olc! LRhenish . . . '0 0 010 0 Oi 
——, Virginia . 118 0)}0 O 0 |_\|Wood Box,Turkey 15 0 0 25 0. 0 | | 

——, Archangel 112 0,0 0 0 , Cedar, Carolina) 0 1 5/0 1-7 |Ft | 
—, Stockholm 114 0;0 0 0 Jamaica} 0 0 0/0 0 0) 
TEA, without Duty or Lignum Vitex, JamaicajlO 0 0 (20 00 ly, 

Excise . —_— | ,Provid.j11 0 O21 0 OIL ! 
—-, Bohea. . 0 1 6§ 0 1 8 /ibjiMahogany,Hispa. . | 0 | 8/0 1.9 \Fe 
——, Congou . . 02910 3 2 »Honduras. . 40 1 2/0 1 4) 
——,Campoi . . 0 3 1/0 3 6 |—/Wool, Bev. Ruff. Best| 416 0/0 0 O |ip. 
—,Pekoe. . . 0 4 8/0 0 0 , Wooms, Brown |} 414 0/0 0- @\. 
——,Twankay. . 03 5/0 3 64 ,BestW)4 6 01/0 0 Ol. 
——, Hyson Skin . | 9 3 6/0 3 7 -,W. Sta.} 312 0/0 0 0 \_ 
—,Hyson. . 0 4 50 5 O ,Coat Seay} 4 0 0/0 0 of. 
——, Gunpowder . 058/071 ——, Coney, English }016 0/0 0 0 |. 

——, Goats,Smyrna | 0 4 6/0 5 9 | } 
TIN, in Bars, on Board 8 13 0;0 O O{C.||—,Vigonia,Red. }0 9 6/011 61 

,in Blocks, ditto | 811 0/0 9 O » Pale ®©1 o76:.:3 3%. 
—— Grain, in Block .|10 4 0/0 O O |—/Yarn, Mohair, Smyrna} 0 3 0/0 7 6 | 

—Cotton, Turkey----}0 2 610.4 Glow 
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_ DAKLY PRICES OF STOCKS, from 2ist of APRIL to 20th of MAY, 1812. 
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ISAAC VALE, Steck-Broker, 74, Bishopsgate Without. 
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PRICE OF AMERICAN STOCKS. 


Three per cent. £70:-»Old six per cents. which begum paying off Ist January, 1796; aiid wit? 


be liquidated ‘Ist Oct. 1818. £113. New six per 


cents. begat payiig off 1802, and wilt be 


liquidated Ist Oct. 1824: £115. all with div. from Ist! April, 1812.—Louisiana six per cents. £114. 


with div. from Ist April 1812.—Bank shares (400 doflart, oF £90. each) £99. with div. from 
IRISH FUNDS. - 


Ast January 1811. 


.Bank stock, £192.~Governmient debentures, 3§ per cent. £73. —Ditto, 4 per cent. £— .— 
5 per cent. £101.— 


Ditto, 5 per cént. £101.—34 per cent. governmént stock, 
Treasury bil’, 5 per cent. £— —City bonds, 6 per cent, 


rand Canal 
4 


stock, £69. 








